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IN THIS ISSUE, THE AuTHOoR & JOURNALIST pre- 
sents its Annual Handy Market List of Book Pub- 
lishers. This directory has been thoroughly and 
accurately revised, through questionnaires sent to 
all standard book publishers. Preserve this list 
until next year and keep it up to date by noting 
changes as they are called to the attention of read- 
ers through the Literary Market Tips department. 

In previous years, a few of the more active 
“Vanity Publishers” (see the October A. & J. for 
a more complete definition of this term) were in- 
cluded in the list, under the belief that the state- 
ment, “publishes at author’s expense,” would in- 
dicate their status and serve as a warning. There 
is, however, no adequate reason for including such 
racketeering concerns in any list of legitimate 
book publishers. They have been eliminated from 
the present directory. 

Some legitimate firms that occasionally publish 
at the author’s expense, and which appear to ex- 
ercise discrimination in the acceptance of material, 
are included in this list. Usually, they publish 
in specialized fields, and books bearing their im- 
print, which may be financed in whole or part 
by the authors, are of such a nature that their 
commercial success is a secondary consideration. 

Item-by-item comparison with the similar list 
published last November will reveal the fact that 
there have been a large number of changes and 
readjustments in the book publishing field within 
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the past year. Several new firms have been listed, 
others have been dropped as a result of having 
gone out of business. Altered names, consolida- 
tions, new policies, and new addresses are among 
the other changes to be noted. 


Reapers have reported several instances of unsat- 
isfactory treatment from radio stations to which 
manuscripts were submitted. It seems evident 
from these reports that the radio manuscript mar- 
ket is in a very uncertain state. Submitted manu- 
scripts are kept for long periods without report; 
some are never returned—they are lost or even 
wilfully destroyed; sometimes, when accepted, it 
is with a proviso that no payment is to be made, 
etc. These are among the experiences reported 
by disgruntled writers. 

That there are opportunities in the radio play 
field—as indicated by Ruth Jeffreys’s article in our 
September issue—is no doubt true. Cumparative- 
ly few stations, however, seem to have a sys- 
tematic method of considering or handling manu- 
scripts. This state of affairs probably will con- 
tinue for some time. Our caution would be never 
to submit a manuscript to a radio station without 
first ascertaining through a letter of inquiry 
whether the material will be given prompt con- 
sideration, and whether it is the station’s policy to 
pay for material. 


DESPITE FREQUENT WARNINGS through these col- 
umns, the editors of THE AutTHor & JouRNALIST 
receive almost daily letters requesting our opinion 
as to the value of service offered by the Universal 
Scenario Company of Hollywood, Calif., and the 
Daniel O’Malley Company of New York. 

The fact that we have refused to accept the 
advertising of these concerns is a partial answer 
to this question. 

In essential features, the plans of the two are 
the same. Amateur writers are solicited by means 
of multigraphed letters and glowing circulars de- 
scribing alleged opportunities in the talking pic- 
ture field, to submit manuscripts for consideration. 
The letter “accepting” material submitted in re- 
sponse to this call—ordinarily multigraphed except 
for the “fill-in” cf author’s name and title of the 
story—takes this form with the O’Malley Com- 
pany, and is to similar effect when received from 
the Universal Company: 


“We are pleased to advise that your manuscript en- 
titled (title filled in on typewriter) has been passed by 
our readers for submission to talking picture producers. 
... Your manuscript, in our opinion, is original, dramatic, 
colorful, and lends itself to talkie dialogue adaptation. . - - 

“Has this script been copyrighted? If not, such steps 
are not only advisable, but essential. If your, script has 
not been copyrighted, then legal protection is requir 
by major producers, as well as by this company. 

If our assistance is desired toward copyright, as = 
assume, we shall arrange for condensed publication, < 
transfer certificate of copyright in your name. The = 
charge for servicing complete is $37.50. There is no other 
expense. It is intended at this writing, that, your story 
in condensed form will be printed in Talking, Pictur 
Magazine, published by this company for copyright i 
publicity purposes. Remittance must accompany instru 
tions to proceed. ia 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Shooting at the Moon 


BY WALLACE R. BAMBER 
Editor of Far East Adventure Stories 


YES, shooting at 
the moon. It isa 
rather pleasing di- 
version, but no 
one ever gets any- 
where by doing it. 
All the moon 
rockets and high 
explosive gadgets 
that have been 
aimed at that ce- 
lestial body have 
come right back to 
this old earth of 
ours and nary a 
one has come any- 
where near the moon. I don’t say that one 
may not hit some day—but that will be after 
our time. What I am concerned with now 
is the present, and every aspiring writer that 
pens for profit and not glory should be con- 
cerned with the same era—the red hot pres- 
ent. The future will take care of itself. 
Stories that are written for possible sale 
to the magazines of the present day should 
not be aimed at the moon. If they are, they 
come right back to the place they started 
from. And nobody yet has invented any use 
for rejection slips that makes their keeping 
worth while. Dollars are the only returns 
that count to the man or woman who writes 
for profit. And the easiest way to get the 
dollars is to start in sharpshooting. Let the 
more romantic souls who write for expres- 
sion’s sake do all the shooting at the moon. 
You who are trying to write for profit 
needn’t worry about their hitting it either, 
and knocking it out of the skies so you can’t 
use it in your stories. It has been shot at 
many millions of times and the surface isn’t 
even dented yet. 
For some unknown reason, the amateur 
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writer persists in writing the story he wants 
to write, rather than the story the editor 
wants him to write. I haven’t been an editor 
long, but the flock of manuscripts I receive 
here in the editorial offices of Far East Ad- 
venture Stories is no different, I know, from 
the mass of them that go to other editorial 
offices. And while my magazine has a title 
that is certainly descriptive of the kind and 
locale of the stories it contains, that title 
seemingly means nothing to many writers 
who are trying to crash the gates for profit. 
I get every kind of a story under the sun 
and they are set everywhere on the face of 
this earth and a lot of other earths I never 
heard of. 

Another symptom of the moon shooter 
shows up when I open up a story and plunge 
right into a mad love scene in the beginning 
paragraph. Yet, Far East is purely an ad- 
venture magazine. Woman interest, if there 
is any at all, must be entirely subordinate to 
the story plot-and-action sequences. The au- 
thor usually writes that there is a mad love 
angle to the story, but it was sent along any- 
way because it was laid in Africa, India, or 
even Colombia; and excuses that last by say- 
ing that Colombia is just as good a spot for 
adventure as any country in the Far or Near 
East. And right there is where the editor 
begins to get mad and tear at his hair—if 
he has any left. The author shows, by the 
written letter attached to the manuscript, 
that he does know your requirements, but 
along comes the shot at the moon, anyway. 


“‘QUCcH a deluge of manuscripts by the 


moon-shooters has contributed very much 
to conditions that exist in various editorial 
offices today, conditions that have been hinted 
at before, perhaps, by other writers in THE 
Autor & JouRNALIST. But I am sure they 
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have never before been more than hinted at, 
perhaps for the reason that most editors 
don’t want to loosen their tongues too much, 
for fear of losing their jobs. I have no such 
fear, for I happen to be the publisher of Far 
East, so I am going to place the cards up on 
the table, in order that all who read this 
article may know as much about these con- 
ditions as I do. And knowing about them 
may do much to rectify them. For until 
they are rectified, it is going to become in- 
creasingly difficult for new writers to crash 
the gates. 

“Now just what is this bombshell he is 
about to explode?” you are probably think- 
ing. Namely this: That editors are human 
and get tired like every other workman. And 
sometimes they get so darned tired of wad- 
ing through the trash that comes into their 
offices in every mail that they give up in dis- 
guest and don’t read any of it. 

“Ah—Oh!” I can hear you readers gasp- 
ing now. “But how does he get the stories 
to fill his magazine then, if he doesn’t read 
any of the manuscripts that come in?” 

Easy as pie, dear reader, easy as pie. He 
orders them from known authors with whom 
he has done business before, and saves him- 
self all the trouble of wading through the 
batch of manuscripts that the moon-shooters 
shoot in. 

If that is true, you are going to ask how 
conditions are going to be rectified, and 
where there is a spot for the new writer to 
crash in. I am going to try to answer both 
parts of that query. 


START at the bottom, especially you be- 

ginner, and watch closely the trend of 
the fiction market. New magazines are still 
coming out every month or so, and this last 
month of September has seen nearly a dozen 
make their maiden appearance on the now 
overcrowded newsstands of the country. 
There rests the best market for all begin- 
ners, and you should shoot at it. Not gen- 
erally, but specifically. 

The new magazine usually operates on a 
small editorial budget, therefore it is impos- 
sible for the editor to go out and buy stories 
from the better known professionals—their 
word rates are too high for him to pay. And 
secondly, he hasn’t had time to gather a writ- 
ing coterie around him yet, which he will do, 
sure as shootin’, if the magazine is a success, 
and the moon-shooters keep piling trash into 
his offices. There is the open sesame for 


amateur writers who are trying to worm into 
the professional class. Pick on a new maga. 
zine, and sharpshoot. Get the first issye 
read every story in it religiously, then sit 
down and write one just like those you have 
read, and you will find that the way past 
the editor is not at all impossible, nor even 
highly improbable. In fact, you might be 
agreeably surprised by getting a check for 
your very first effort. Of course the check 
won't be a big one, such as H. Bedford Jones 
might get, but it will be a check, and that 
is something in this day of falling markets 
and hard times. 

The editor wants stories by new writers 
for that very reason—if they are down his 
alley. The low word rate he pays begin- 
ners brings his editorial costs down, and en- 
ables him to save a few extra dollars to go 
out and get a top-notch professional for his 
lead story. There is the one spot where the 
beginner has more than an even chance of 
crashing the gates of profit. But if you in- 
sist at shooting at the moon, you will throw 
even that one chance away. If the editor 
of the new magazine finds his desk piled high 
with manuscripts he can’t use, or even think 
of using, he, too, is going to get disgusted 
and throw his hands high in the air in sur- 
render. He will send out letters to well- 
known writers and ask them if they have 
any stories on hand to sell at a low word 
rate. And despite what may be said about 
most professionals having stories unsold, 
usually such letters bring forth a few well- 
worn rejects. The stories may not be good, 
but they carry the well-known author's 
name, and that counts heavily when the 
magazine goes on sale. 

Now that I have spoken my piece genet- 
ally, I’ll get down to the task specifically. I 
said to watch the fiction market trends. One 
year the Western story is in the ascendancy, 
the next year the War or Air story comes 
up to steal the peak. At other times it 1s 
the Detective or Gangster Story, or the Ad- 
venture yarn that is most in demand. 

It takes no sage or man of wisdom to 
determine which one is in the ascendancy. 
The easily read barometer is before you at 
all times. Watch the new magazines that 
come out and see what class they fall into. 
Then pick out one of them and start sharp- 
shooting. 

A few years ago, after Lindbergh’s flight, 
we witnessed the dynamic rush of the Ait 
story to the top of the heap. A short time 
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before that, it was the demand for War sto- 
ries that had all the professionals writing at 
top speed to supply the calls for that dis- 
tinctive type. This last year has seen the 
resumption of demand for Western stories, 
and the rise of the Detective yarn to the 
highest peak it has yet assumed. 

The Love story goes on forever like Ten- 
nyson’s brook, and has very few bumps, 
either up or down. It is the one market that 
remains comparatively steady while all 
others tend to fluctuate sharply. And for 
that reason it is not such fertile stamping 
ground for the new writer. But right now, 
when the Detective story has reached its 
peak and begun to recede, is the faint inti- 
mation of the rise of the Adventure story, 
and the very blatant shriek of the Gangster 
type yarn, which is no more like the old 
deductive style Detective yarn than this ar- 
ticle is like one of Kipling’s gems. 

These last two markets afford the best 
chance for the beginning writer right here 
at present. Next year it may be, and prob- 
ably will be, something else, but we have 
already decided to let the future take care 
of itself, and concern ourselves with the 
present—the red-hot present. 

In the Gangster field, there are, I believe, 
about eight magazines: Underworld, which 
is the oldest; Gangster Stories, Gangland, 
Racketeer Stories, Detective Dragnet, Gang 
World, Gun Molls, and Prison Stories. Most 
of these differ in type. A story that will 
fit in one of them will not always fit in the 
other. So a writer, when he sits down to 
write a gang story, should not just write a 
gang story—in other words, shoot at the 
moon. He should pick out the magazine he 
intends to aim at and write a story for it, 
just like the ones he read in the issue at 
hand. And by no means should he write a 
story until he has read a complete issue of 
the magazine he is shooting at. If he does 
this he will find that the apportionment for 
postage stamps and paper falls off consid- 
erably—and the chances of sale will rise in 
the same proportion. 

The Adventure field is not quite so clut- 
tered yet with new titles, but that makes it 
all the more advisable for new writers to 
take a whirl at it. The uptrend for Ad- 
venture yarns is just beginning, while Gang- 
ster got its initial surge some time ago—al- 
beit it is still climbing. In addition to Far 
East Adventure S tories, which was the first 
of the new magazines out this fall, other 


magazines now out in that field are All Fic- 
tion Magazine, Oriental Stories, Man Sto- 
ries, and Star Magazine. ‘The first issues 
of these new magazines are on the stands 
now, and the beginning writer who intends 
to cash in on them should pick up copies 
and read them through thoroughly, before 
he sends out any manuscripts that he has 
on hand. Each editor wants a particular 
type of story and it usually differs from the 
requirements of the rival editor in the same 
field. This is the age of specialization, and 
nowhere is it more apparent than in the pulp- 
paper magazine field. All stories can he 
divided into three classes, love, adventure, 
or mystery-detective ; but look at the number 
of offshoots each class has. 

And oddly enough, the Gangster story is 
not an offshoot from the mystery-detective 
class. I know most of you will place it there, 
but its predecessor was old Papa Adventure, 
and the thing to have in mind when you 
write such a story is the adventure angle 
and not the detective angle. There is no 
great crime to be solved by clever deductive 
reasoning of Sherlock Holmes type heroes ; 
rather it is the straight out-and-out action 
story with the hero splattering plenty of 
blood with fist and gun. 

The Gangster field is now approaching its 
peak, but there is yet time for the new writer 
to crash in if he will confine his efforts to 
sharpshooting at particular magazines in the 
field. Pick out one and go to it. Keep plug- 
ging until you hit. 

The Far East-Oriental field is the latest 
outgrowth of the parent adventure story. It 
is exemplified at present by two magazines, 
my own Far East Adventure Stories, and 
Oriental Stories, published by Farnsworth 
Wright in Chicago. The field is exactly the 
same and covers the same territory. Yet, a 
story that fits Oriental Stories occasionally 
will come a long ways from fitting Far East, 
and the opposite is true also. So far there 
are but these two in this field, but rumbling 
rumors are about already. If either one 
makes a success there are a dozen publish- 
ers chaffing at the bit now, ready to plunge 
in as soon as the final word comes through. 

But shooting at the moon won’t land 
checks from either one of the above maga- 
zines, nor those that will follow later. The 
beginner will have to get down to sharp- 
shooting and do so quickly, otherwise he will 
remain just what he is, an amateur writer 
and nothing else. 
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A® for my proving that this method 

works, I have only to refer you to my- 
self. Less than four years ago I was a be- 
ginning writer and I will admit that I did 
most of my shooting at the moon. When I 
got down to facts and began sharpshooting, 
I began to hit and hit regularly, and I have 
been doing so ever since. Of course the 
matter of luck entered into it, also. I was 
fortunate enough to have sense enough to 
write nothing but Air stories after Lindbergh 
made his historic hop. But luck is a factor 
that none of us can control, so we have to 
work with the idea in mind that there is no 
such thing. If we are lucky, so much the 
better. If we are not, well, it just means 
that we have to keep on plugging until our 
luck changes, which it is bound to do—in 
time. 

And the fact that I was a beginning writer 
not so long ago hasn’t escaped me yet. I 
have lots of sympathy for beginners, know- 
ing that the path to success is strewn with 
thorns. I plucked many out of my own 
flesh on the way up. To make it easier for 
the beginning writer to crash in for profits, 
I have instituted a ‘““New Author’s Corner” 
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in Far East Adventure Stories, wherein 
nothing but stories by authors who have 
never appeared in print before will be pub- 
lished. And what is more, they will be paid 
good rates on acceptance. 

I think that by that I have proved my 
loyalty to the beginner. Now if the beginner 
will return the favor and cease shooting at 
the moon, in the manuscripts he sends in to 
me and all the other editors in the maga- 
zine field, I am sure he will improve his own 
condition and chances for graduation into 
the big-money class. 

If any of you who have read this article 
have received anything of benefit from it, 
don’t thank me for it. Thank Mr. Hawkins, 
the editor of this magazine. He has paid 
me to write the article, and that is all the 
thanks I ask from anyone. You will, of 
course, see from this last statement that I 
am a cold-blooded writer who writes for 
profit and nothing else. And that is just 
what I want you to see and feel. When you 
get down to doing the same thing yourself, 
the checks will roll in faster. 

Stop shooting at the moon. 

Start sharpshooting instead ! 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 

If the amount first solicited for this service is 
not forthcoming, a follow-up letter usually is re- 
ceived, in which the price is cut in half. 

The magazine, in case of the Daniel O’Malley 
Company, is called Talking Picture World. In 
case of the Universal Scenario Company it is 
called The Scenario Bulletin Review. 

A perusal of either magazine reveals a collec- 
tion of, for the most part, childish and impos- 
sible stories—as is to be expected, since experi- 
enced authors would not be tempted by this method 
of attempting to get work before the producers. 

The scheme no doubt is within the law, since 
neither company promises more than to print a 
synopsis of the story and obtain a blanket copy- 
right. The service, however, is of negligible 
value. Even if a publisher—by some far-fetched 
chance—should purchase a story which had been 
copyrighted, he would not be protected against 
a plagiarism suit, for the copyrighted story might 
have been stolen in the first place. The author’s 
unpublished manuscript would have been just as 
satisfactorily protected under the common law, 
which makes it as much a felony to steal a liter- 
ary composition as to steal a horse or an auto- 
mobile. 

As for the glowing word-pictures of possible 
fame and fortune by which aspirants are induced 


to submit material, THE AutrHor & JOURNALIST 
can only emphasize again what is well known to 
those in actual touch with conditions. Motion-pic- 
ture producers obtain the majority of their sto- 
ries by adapting successful stage plays or success- 
ful novels. An occasional published magazine 
story finds its way to the screen, but there is less 
than a hundred-to-one chance of its doing so. It 
is true that some original stories are produced. 
These, in most cases, are written to order by staff 
scenario writers. 

Under existing conditions, and because few pro- 
ducers bother to read unsolicited manuscripts, 
there is little for the aspiring screen writer to do 
but to submit his stories through a legitimate 
agent in close touch with the screen markets. Such 
an agent will never try to obtain clients with 
“hooey” about the necessity for having their man- 
uscripts copyrighted, the clamor of producers for 
material, or glowing accounts of fortunes lying i 
wait. Opportunities there are, but only a tre 
mendous lot of hard work, intelligently directed, 
and a goodly measure of luck in addition, will un- 
cover them. 

For a summary of conditions as they exist ™ 
the scenario field, and an antidote to misleading 
advertising, we again refer readers to the compre- 
hensive article which appeared in our June, 1930, 
issue, entitled, “Does the Cinema Offer a Mar- 
ket?” by David Raffelock. 


How to Write a Detective Story 


BY EDWIN BAIRD 
Editor of Real Detective Tales 


(This series began in the December, 1929, issue) 


XII—Tue Horror Story 


SINCE the hor- 
ror story is close- 
ly related to the 
detective story— 
a blood brother in 
crime, as you 
might say—it 
seems proper and 
fitting to dwell 
upon it in this 
glorious series of 
articles. 

Other near re- 
latives of the hor- 
ror story are the 
weird story, the 
ghost story, the grotesque story, the mystic 
story, and the pseudo-scientific story; and 
these, in turn, are kin to the subject of these 
sketches—the detective story. 

Let us, then, examine this story. Let us 
analyze it and study its technique. 

Every person, I think, has within him a 
streak of superstition, pronounced in some, 
submerged in others, but there nevertheless. 
And every writer, at some period in his 
career, turns to such writing. Even the 
sedate Henry James, of vast erudition, did 
itin “The Turn of the Screw.” 


Perhaps it’s a throwback to our remote 
ancestry—this shivery interest in the super- 
natural—but, whatever the cause, it’s indis- 
putably true that most people like to read it, 
and all of us who write enjoy an occasional 
fling at it. 

The supernatural is the basis of the horror 
story. 

And right here is where the horror story 
and the detective story, brothers though they 
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are, differ widely. In the detective story we’ 


must have a logical explanation of things. 
The mystery, if any, must be cleared up in 
accordance with the laws of reason. But we 
need bother with none of this when writing 
the story of horror. We may describe all 


manner of extraordinary things—heap mys- 
tery on mystery, pile terror on terror—and 
then get out from under by attributing it all 
to the supernatural. 

While the detective story is essentially a 
story of plot, soundly and logically con- 
structed, the horror story is largely a story 
of atmosphere, and you may make it as 
fantastic as you please. 


O* the two, it might seem that the horror 

story is the easier to write, since the 
writer may give a free rein to his imagina- 
tion, without troubling to explain his pheno- 
mena; but the fact is it requires a higher 
degree of skill, for its success depends large- 
ly on style and subtle handling. 

The detective story, if it has a good plot, 
may get by even though crudely written. 
The horror story, unless written in an able 
way, will have a slim chance. 

The writer’s effort is not spent now in 
adjusting the mechanics of his plot so that all 
dovetail and everything ends in a satisfac- 
tory manner. His effort is spent in build- 
ing up background, creating atmosphere, 
conveying impressions. Plot is incidental. 
Indeed, if he can succeed in giving his read- 
ers gooseflesh, he needs no plot at all. 

All of which, of course, should not be 
construed as an injunction to dispense with 
plot entirely. Nor does it mean that we’d 
best not end our stories with logical explana- 
tions. Some of the most shuddery tales I’ve 
read have been those that were logically ex- 
plained. 

There comes to mind a story by M. M. 
Musselman, entitled “Haunted Footsteps,” 
which I published in the last December issue 
of Real Detective Tales, featuring it on the 
cover as a “Gooseflesh Thriller.” The thing 
had all the creeping terror of a first-class 
ghost story, and one felt as he read that 
there could be no possible explanation of all 
the strange events, save that of a “ghost” 
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or “haunt.” And yet, in the last chapter, 
everything was explained in the most prac- 
tical way, thus convincing the reader that it 
all might have happened in actual life. 

The outstanding example of the horror 
story, however, is Bram Stoker’s “Dracula” 
—and it has been outstanding for a great 
many years. At the moment [ can think of 
no similar tale to equal it. 

As a model of how to build up an eerie 
atmosphere, impressions of sheer terror and 
stark fear, “Dracula” is well worth studying. 
But I advise no writer to emulate Stoker’s 
method of telling a story in the form of 
letters, diaries, journals, and such. This was 
all right a generation ago, but it’s passe now. 
Even though your story deals with such 
ancient superstitions as werewolves and the 
“undead,” better use the modern method in 
describing them. 

As an instance of how Stoker went about 
the business of giving his reader the creeps, 
consider a passage or two from the chapters 
whercin he tells of Jonathan Harker’s stay in 
the castle of Count Dracula, the Vampire of 
Transylvania. We hear the mournful bav- 
ing of dogs, the howling of wolves, and, the 
hour being hard on midnight, we know that 
dirty work is afoot. We read on: 


“I drew a great couch out of its place near the 
corner, so that as I lay, I could look at the lovely 
view to east and south, and unthinking of and 
uncaring for the dust, composed myself for sleep. 
. . . I was not alone. The room was the same, 
unchanged in any way since I came into it; I could 
see along the floor, in the brilliant moonlight, my 
own footsteps marked where I had disturbed the 
long accumulation of dust. In the moonlight oppo- 
site me were three young women, ladies by their 
dress and manner. I thought at the time that I 
must be dreaming when I saw them, for, though 
the moonlight was behind them, they threw no 
shadow on the floor. They came close to me, and 
looked at me for some time, and then whispered 
together. Two were dark, and had high aquiline 
noses, like the Count, and great dark piercing eyes 
that seemed to be almost red when contrasted with 
the pale yellow moon. The other was fair, as 
fair can be, with great wavy masses of golden 
hair and eyes like pale sapphires. I seemed some- 
how to know her face, and to know it in connec- 
tion with some dreamy fear, but I could not recol- 
lect at the moment how or where. All three had 
brilliant white teeth that shone like pearls against 
the ruby of their voluptuous lips. There was 
something about them that made me uneasy, some 
longing and at the same time some deadly fear. 
I felt in my heart a wicked, burning desire that 
they would kiss me with those red lips. . . . They 
whispered together, and then they all three laughed 
—such a silvery, musical laugh, but as hard as 
though the sound never could have come through 
the softness of human lips. . . . One said: 


“ce 


Go on! You are first, and we shall follow; 
yours is the right to begin.’ 

“T lay quiet, looking out under my eyelashes in 
an agony of delightful anticipation. The fair gir] 
advanced and bent over me till I could feel the 
movement of her breath upon me. Sweet it was 
in one sense, honey-sweet, and sent the same 
tingling through the nerves as her voice, but with 
a bitter underlying the sweet, a bitter offensiveness, 
as one smells in blood. 

“The girl went on her knees, and bent over me, 
simply gloating. There was a deliberate volup- 
tuousness which was both thrilling and repulsive, 
and as she arched her neck she actually licked her 
lips like an animal, till I could see in the mooz- 
light the moisture shining on the scarlet lips and 
on the red tongue as it lapped the white, sharp 
teeth. Lower and lower went her head as the 
lips went below the range of my mouth and chin 
and seemed about to fasten on my throat. Then 
she paused, and I could hear the churning sound 
of her tongue as it licked her teeth and lips, and 
could feel the hot breath on my neck. Then the 
skin of my throat began to tingle as one’s flesh 
does when the hand that is to tickle it approaches 
nearer—nearer. I could feel the soft, shivering 
touch of the lips on the super-sensitive skin of my 
throat, and the hard dents of two sharp teeth, 
just touching and pausing there. I closed my eyes 
in a languorous ecstasy and waited. 

“But at that instant, another sensation swept 
through me as quick as lightning. I was conscious 
of the presence of the Count and of his being as 
if lapped in a storm of fury. As my eyes opened 
involuntarily I saw his strong hand grasp the 
slender neck of the fair woman and with giant’s 
power draw it back, the blue eyes transformed 
with fury, the white teeth champing with rage, 
and the fair cheeks blazing with passion. . .. With 
a fierce sweep of his arm, he hurled the woman 
from him, and then motioned to the others, as 
though he were beating them back; it was the same 
imperious gesture that I had seen used to the 
wolves.... 

“*Are we to have nothing tonight?’ said one oi 
them, with a low laugh, as she pointed to the bag 
which he had thrown upon the floor, and which 
moved as though there were some living thing 
within it. For answer he nodded his head. One 
of the women jumped forward and opened it. If 
my ears did not deceive me there was a gasp and 
a low wail, as of a half-smothered child. The 
women closed round, whilst I was aghast with 
horror; but as I looked they disappeared, and with 
them the dreadful bag. There was no door near 
them, and they could not have passed me without 
my noticing. They simply seemed to fade into 
the rays of the moonlight and pass out through 
the window, for I could see outside the dim, 
shadowy forms for a moment before they entirely 
faded away. 

“Then the horror overcame me, and I sank down 
unconscious.” 


Among the shorter tales that are worth 
studying are: “The Red Room,” by H. 6. 
Wells; “The Mark of the Beast,” by Rud- 
yard Kipling; “The Man Who Lived Back- 
wards,” by Allen Upward, and “The Shit- 
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ing Pyramid,” by Arthur Machen. When 
one thinks of weird literature one instinc- 
tively thinks of Edgar Allan Poe, and par- 
ticularly “The Tell-Tale Heart” and “The 
Black Cat,” with its memorable opening: 


“For the most wild, yet most homely narrative 
which I am about to pen, I neither expect nor 
solicit belief. Mad indeed would I be to expect 
it, ina case where my very senses reject their own 
evidence. Yet, mad am I not—and very surely do 
I not dream. But tomorrow I die, and today I 
would unburthen my soul... . ” 


BU do not forget, when reading the mas- 

ters, that they wrote for a bygone day; 
and have a care that you don’t copy their 
style. For that matter, it’s unwise to copy 
the style of any writer, new or old. It’s 
always best to be yourself. 

Other things to avoid in the horror story: 
gruesome themes ; revolting descriptions ; re- 
pulsive thoughts. Perhaps a word of ex- 
planation is needed here. The horror story, 
of course, may deal with gruesome matters 
—and often does—but there’s no need to 
offend good taste. There is no reason why 
such a story should dwell at great length 
and in elaborate detail on the appearance of 
disinterred bodies or bleached skeletons— 
any more than a detective story need go into 
elaborate description of how the hemorrhage 
from the man who was shot messed up the 
drawing-room rug. 

You can get your shivery effects without 
resorting to such things. Observe how 
Henry James, in “The Turn of the Screw,” 
describes the appearance of a “ghost”: 

“Of the positive identity of the apparition I 
would assure myself as soon as the small clock 
of my courage should have ticked out the right 
second; meanwhile, with an effort that was already 
sharp enough, I transferred my eyes straight to 
little Flora, who, at the moment, was about ten 
yards away. My heart had stood still for an 
instant with the wonder and terror of the ques- 
tion whether she too would see; and I held my 
breath while I waited for what a cry from her, 
what some sudden innocent sign, either of interest 
or of alarm, would tell me. I waited, but nothing 
came; then, in the first place—and there is some- 
thing more dire in this, I feel, than in anything I 
have to relate—I was determined by a sense that, 
within a minute, all sounds from her had previously 
dropped; and, in the second, by the circumstance 
that, also within the minute, she had, in her play, 
turned her back to the water. This was her atti- 
tude when I at last looked at her—looked with 
the conviction that we were still, together, under 
direct personal notice. She had picked up a small 
lat piece of wood, which happened to have in it a 
little hole that had evidently suggested to her the 
idea of sticking in another fragment that might 
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figure as a mast and make the thing a boat. This 
second morsel, as I watched her, she was very 
markedly and intently attempting to tighten in its 
place. My apprehension of what she was doing 
sustained me so that after some seconds I felt I 
was ready for more. Then I again shifted my 
eyes—I faced what I had to face.” 

I must admit this is somewhat too timid— 
though we could expect nothing else, of 
course, from the meticulous Henry James. 

On the whole, if you want to sell your 
work to the magazines—and I assume that 
most of my readers want to do exactly that 
—I suggest that in writing a horror story 
you strike a medium between the over-re- 
volting and the over-fastidious. And if, in 
writing of the fantastic, the improbable, and 
the supernatural, you can contrive to make 
it convincingly real, as though all you de- 
scribe might actually have happened, you 
may be sure that your chance of selling it 
will be immeasurably improved. 


OW about a market for these stories? 

I should say that the market includes 
practically every magazine that uses fiction. 
Just as all magazines—or almost all—now 
use detective stori¢s, so all of them some- 
times use these tales of horror. 

There is, however, a wide difference in 
their requirements. The detective maga- 
zines—of which there are more than a dozen 
at this writing—insist that such stories have 
logical solutions. Ghosts and such are out 
like a light. The weird magazines, on the 
other hand—and I believe there are now 
two or three of these—are just as insistent 
that their supernatural stories be superna- 
tural. That is, they don’t want their ghosts 
explained away as waggish fellows clad in 
bedsheets and pillowslips—they want them 
really to be ghosts. 

Our slick-paper brethren, though insist- 
ing on a “high literary standard,” are appar- 
ently not so particular as to the type. At 
any rate, I’ve read stories in Harper’s that 
could be included in both classifications. And 
also in Scribner’s. 

As a general suggestion, I would recom- 
mend that when writing one of these goose- 
flesh tales you clear up all your terrifying 
mystery with a reasonable solution. Thus 
you broaden the market for it. Every maga- 
zine that publishes detective stories—and 
that, as I’ve said, takes in almost all of 
them—is friendly toward the detective story 
that has an atmosphere of ghostly terror. 
Otherwise, unless your story is exceptionally 
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well written, you limit your field to the two 
or three wood pulps that specialize in weird 
fiction. 

It’s much pleasanter, of course, and much 
more exhilarating, to cut loose from the re- 
straint of sound reasoning and go sailing 
gloriously off in a realm of fantasy—writing 
anything you please, without regard for the 
verities—but, if you want to make money 
at your writing, it’s wiser, I think, to keep 
both feet on the ground. 

I further recommend that when writing 
such a story as is now under discussion, you 
ignore the stock situations and standard 
props that have been serving us for too 
many years—lonely old farmhouses, ghastly 
faces at the window, the weary wayfarer 
plodding up a mountainside on a dark and 
stormy night, the monster who lives in a 
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wayside tavern preying on passersby (these 
days, it’s the man in the house, not the 
passerby, who need be afraid), and all the 
other tricks in the bag. Pass ’em all up. 
Do something new. The new note, whether 
in detective story, horror story, or whatnot, 
is your best passport to the editor’s check- 


book. 


I HAD thought of winding up this piece 

with a dozen rules for writing horror 
stories, but, after looking over the list I'd 
written, I tore it up and (paraphrasing O. 
Henry) substituted the following, which 
applies to all stories of whatever sort: 

Rule No. 1—Write the sort of story you 
would like to read if somebody else had 
written it. 


There is no Rule No. 2. 


(To be concluded.) 


How to Originate Jokes 


BY STANLEY W. STANBERY 


dertaking. 
further, I 


Stanley W. Stanbery 


of the joke. 


Occasionally a joke will spring into full 
life from a humorous situation or from the 
conversation of a friend. Such jokes, of 
course, are lucky finds and often need no 
I shall consider in 
this article only those jokes that the writer 
is forced to work out without any particular 
The “lucky finds” will be 


thought or elaboration. 


lead or idea. 
ignored. 


I REALIZE that 
trying to tell 
someone else how 
to originate jokes 
is a colossal un- 
And 
fully 
realize my inabil- 
ity toperform 
such a task. I 
have had a certain 
amount of success 
writing and sell- 
ing jokes, how- 
ever, and my at- 
tempt here is to 
depict the workings of the mind from the 
first inception of an idea to the completion 


A Joke From a Basic Idea.—I start with 
the idea that a joke woven around the un- 
conscious revelation of the frailties of 
another would be funny. Why not let two 
women engage in conversation, in which one 
inadvertently reveals a ludicrous weakness 
of her husband? But what is this weakness 
of her husband? Oh, yes; he is afraid of 
animals. Then if he is afraid of a bear, 
send him out hunting and you will have a 
funny situation all ready prepared. He must 
be shown in undignified flight from a bear, 
but that wouldn’t be funny unless done ina 
naive, innocent way. Why not let him run 
from a bear and step on a rabbit, known 
everywhere for its fleetness ? 

This is an old idea—most humorous situ- 
ations are old—but if you have the knack of 
presenting them in a fresh way, you are 
truly an originator. The above line of 
thought ended with the following joke, 
which The American Legion Magazine ac- 
cepted its first time out. 

Mrs. ——: “I heard that your husband got badly 
wounded when he encountered a bear while out 
hunting the other day.” 

Mrs. —: “Yes, poor feller. He said he wouldn't 
= down if he hadn’t a-stepped on a fool rab- 
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Obviously, the thing that put the above 
joke across was the unconscious revelation 
of human frailty in an unexpected way. 


A Joke From a Comic Misunderstanding. 
—This is the source of much humor. A 
comic misunderstanding gives a twist and 
an unexpectedness that often proves to be a 
sure-fire hit. Realizing this, I decide to 
write a joke around it. For no reason at 
all, I decide upon an Irishman for my chief 
character. But whom and what will he mis- 
understand? Then an idea flashes forth. 
Perhaps it is similar to a situation I have 
read elsewhere, but it shall be mine if I 
can give it a new slant. Let the Irishman 
be criticized for keeping his hogs so close 
to his house that his health may be en- 
dangered. But who shall be the critic? 
First I hit upon the doctor. This is quickly 
discarded as being too commonplace. I want 
the unexpected. Then it comes: Why not 
let the priest be the critic? The scene for 
the story locates itself. It must be near the 
pig pen. 

Life paid me $5 for this joke and gave it 
a half-page illustration. Here it is: 

Father Flynn: “Why don’t you have your pig- 
pen farther from your home, Grogan,” 

Grogan: “Phwat for, yer Riverence?” 

Father Flynn: “Because it’s unhealthy.” 

Grogan: “Divil a bit, yer Riverence. The pig 
has niver had a sick day since he was born.” 

Humor From Sheer Unexpectedness.—I 
once heard a father lecturing to his boys on 
the terrible tobacco habit. As I watched 
the boys, it struck me that perhaps some of 
the boys might already be users of the nox- 


‘ious weed, and if I could but reveal this to 


the father in a startling way, I had the es- 
sence of a joke. Further, it was perfectly 
probable that the older boys had smoked 
upon occasion, as older boys will, but it was 
highly improbable that the youngest lad had 
ever done so. The youngest boy, then, must 
be revealed as guilty of that which was not 
to be expected. Why not let the father show 
in his conversation that he had no idea his 
youngest was guilty, then let the boy make 
the unexpected reply. 

Now I had the situation and characters. 
Here comes the true test of the humorist. 
Given the most ludicrous material in the 
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world, if he cannot write it up in a lucid, 
clear-cut fashion, it needs must fall flat. In 
its final form the joke read like this: 

The father of four boys, discovering the eldest, 
aged eleven, smoking a surreptitious cigarette, 
called them together for a lecture on the evils of 
nicotine. 

“Now, Willie,’ he said in conclusion to his 
youngest, “are you going to use tobacco when you 
get to be a man?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the six-year-old soberly. 
“I’m trying hard to quit.” 

Notice how the suspense is 
through until the very last line. 
the last line and you have no joke. You'll 
find this true of all jokes, I believe. The 
last line must wind up all that has gone be- 
fore with a flash. Give a lot of thought to 
your last line. The American Legion 
Monthly paid me $1 for this joke. 


Humor From Play On a Word.—Mark 
Twain once said that a pun was the lowest 
form of humor, yet he wasn’t above punning 
himself. Most humorous magazines use 
puns regularly, so, after all, they aren’t to 
be despised. 

I once came across the word damage used 
in a way that showed me it might easily be 
converted into a choice pun. I must, of 
course, give it an appropriate setting, so I 
chose the natural course and incorporated 
it into a conversation between a pupil and 
his teacher. If I were doing it over, I 
should have the conversation take place be- 
tween a boy and a minister. This, as the 
pun itself will reveal, would give the reader 
a greater shock and thereby produce a 
broader grin, or a louder guffaw. Here is 
the pun when completed: 


carried 
Drop off 


Teacher: “Willie, use the word damage in a 
sentence.” 

Willie: “De lady asked me how old me little 
brudder was, and then scolded me when I told her 
I didn’t know his dam age.” 


Rather than risk boring you, I will re- 
frain from giving further illustrations of 
joke construction. A similar reasoning pro- 
cess, however, has made it possible for me 
to begin with many other situations and to 
produce salable jokes. But remember this, 
a joke must sound spontaneous, even though 
it has required hours of thought for its con- 
struction. 
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Word-Betrayal 


BY WARREN HASTINGS MILLER 


IX marry those two incongruous 
W nouns of our title by a hyphen and 

we get a composite that is more of a 
betrayal than ever. The word still is inade- 
quate to the thought—which is that words 
too often betray us by failing to carry our 
intended meaning. Yet “betrayal” is the 
only word I can lay hand to just now. Con- 
found it, it also has the meaning, ‘‘disclose,” 
which is quite the opposite! But, in the 
sense of deceive... . Also there is “falsify.” 
But that is far from the exact shade of 
meaning intended. Your word has not falsi- 
fied your meaning, but you, poor author, 
who had confidence in it, have been betrayed 
by it when the reader tries to grasp your 
meaning in print. It is all you have, all 
you stand for, that word. You intended it 
to convey your thought. You were perfectly 
clear in your own mind as to what you 
meant. But, when it comes out in print, 
you perceive that you have been betrayed. 
The word is inadequate, means other things 
than you intended, has killed your sentence 
for the reader. 

This matter is the very breath of life to 
professional authors. Words, treacherous, 
elusive, double- and triple-meaninged in our 
complex English language, they are all we 
have to work with. On them alone our 
thought stands upheld before the public. If 
they fail us, the thought is still unborn, the 
effect aimed at is lost, the emotion we hoped 
to evoke non-existent. Among amateurs and 
beginners this fundamental fact of the truth 
that is or is not in the words chosen—which 
is at the basis of all literature—seems the 
least appreciated. Their work shows pre- 
occupation with plot, with clear meaning, 
with valiant strivings for effects, but the all- 
important words with which these literary 
devices are clothed come in for apparently 
the last dregs of attention. We get a fuzzy 
screed, carelessly written, ambiguous, woe- 
fully lacking in grace, force, picture. Even 
those gifted with considerable facility of ex- 
pression still show a fatal inability to “ar- 
tive,” as the French have it, due to ignor- 
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ance of the disastrous effect of words, in- 
appreciation of their paramount importance. 
For it is a fact that they are the most treach- 
erous of all material given an artist as his 
plastic medium. They can let you down 
abominably, kill your sentence, ruin the most 
carefully built effect—just one word. 


you believe all this, with a vague gesture 

of assent, admit it, grant it—but does it 
stir you at all? Not in the least! Because I 
am stating generalities, while concrete ex- 
amples are the only ones that can make you 
see. I am driven to calling up such exam- 
ples... . There are no better ones than those 
criticisms on literary technique by that mas- 
ter craftsman, Joseph Conrad. In “The 
Life and Letters of Joseph Conrad,” by G. 
Jean-Audry, recently published by the 
Doubleday, Doran Co., there are two vol- 
umes of such critical letters, to Galsworthy, 
to Wells, to Cunninghame Grahame, to Sir 
Hugh Clifford, that are illuminating to those 
of us who write. One might call these let- 
ters the Lamentations of Conrad, or one 
might call them the Philosophies of Marlow, 
for that inimitable familiar devil of Con- 
rad’s peeps out all through these letters, and 
we can almost see Marlow-Conrad telling the 
story, “Lord Jim,” aboard Hope’s yacht, 


slong before the book was ever written. But 


numerous also are his letters of literary 
criticism, invaluable to us who write—as 
they were to Galsworthy and other strug- 
gling young writers of that time. It is one 
of those to Sir Hugh Clifford from which I 
,would quote excepts here, (with the indul- 
gence of the publishers) since it shows con- 
cretely what I mean by “word-betrayal.” 

There is no author more master of his sub- 
ject, Malaya, than Hugh Clifford. For 
twenty years Governor of Pahang, more 
versed in the Malayan psychology, customs, 
and language than any other writer, yet he is 
seldom complete master of his literary scene. 
Some tremendous effects are to be found in 
Clifford—and no man has more romantic 
material to work with—but much of it lacks 
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force, seems inadequate (to me) mainly be- 
cause too “adjectivy.” You wonder why 
more emotion is not aroused, the scene de- 
scribed being compelling enough in all con- 
science. This critical letter of Conrad’s is 
illuminating on the reasons for it. The two 
men were great friends. I presume a deal 
of Clifford’s Malayan work was sent to Con- 
rad in MS. for just such criticism, for the 
master had that innate “feel” for the effect 
of words that seemed born in him, and the 
rest all knew it. 

The letter, then. I quote, first, a sentence 
of Conrad’s upon words, which is the gist 
of what I have been stumbling to express. 
“True, a man who knows so much” (Clifford 
himself ) “may well spare himself the trouble 
of meditating over the words, only that 
words, groups of words, words standing 
alone, are symbols of life, have the power 
in their sound or their aspect to present the 
very thing you wish to hold up before the 
mental vision of your readers. The things 
‘as they are’ exist in words; therefore words 
should be handled with care, lest the pic- 
ture, the image of truth abiding in facts, 
should become distorted—or blurred.” 

Mark well this, O Writer! Indeed these 
letters of Conrad teem with lesson-material 
of this sort. 

To go on with his concrete example for 
Clifford’s benefit, a criticism of an extract 
from his MS.: “When the whole horror of 
his position forced itself with an agony of 
realization upon his frightened mind, Pa 
Tua, for a space, lost his reason.” 


VEN you and I feel that there is some- 
thing wrong with that sentence. It 
sounds like “writing,” not the raw scene 
presented with force. What is the matter? 
We ourselves might have written it and been 
satisfied with it. But not Conrad. He criti- 
cises: “In this sentence the reader is borne 
down by the full expression. The words: 
‘with an agony of realization’ completely de- 
stroy the effect—therefore interfere with the 
truth of the statement. The word ‘fright- 
ened’ is fatal. It seems as if it had been 
written without any thought at all. It takes 
away all sense of reality—for if you read 


the sentence in its place on the page you - 


will see that the word ‘frightened,’ or indeed 
any word of the sort, is inadequate to ex- 
Press the true state of that man’s mind. No 
word is adequate. The imagination of the 
reader should be left free to arouse his feel- 
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ing. ‘“‘When the whole horror of his posi- 
tion forced itself on his mind, Pa’ Tua, for 
a space, lost his reason.’ This is truth; this 
it is which, thus stated, carries conviction 
because it is a picture of a mental state.” 

Illuminating, what? <A priceless example 
of what is meant by leaving something to 
the reader’s imagination. If you insist on an 
explanatory, a word or a phrase of your 
own, you are in immense danger of destroy- 
ing the whole effect. 

Going on with the scene: “ ‘He screamed 
aloud, and the hollow of the rocks took up 
his cries’ It is magnificent! It is sug- 
gestive. It is truth effectively stated. But, 
‘and hurled them back to him mockingly’ is 
nothing at all. It is a phrase that anybody 
can write, to fit anv sort of situation; it 
is the sort of thing that writes itself; it is 
the sort of thing I write twenty times a day, 
and (with the fear of overtaking fate behind 
me) spend half my nights taking out of my 
work.” 

This is all from the book that I dare crave 
the indulgence of the publishers to quote— 
except for one more illuminating sentence, 
“ “Defenseless’ is inadequate for a man held 
in the merciless grip of a rock”—but it is a 
better concrete example of the treachery of 
words than any other I could choose in ex- 
plaining my point. I am a great admirer of 
Sir Hugh Clifford as the finest type of Itng- 
lish colonial administrator. T read all his 
books as they come out. What scenes! 
What gripping situations! What an enor- 
mous grasp of Malay character, its life, its 
people! Yet here is a man often betrayed 
by his words. In facet, it would take a mas- 
ter like Conrad himself to do Clifford’s 
scenes the justice they deserve. The fact 
is that literature is an avocation with that 
busy colonial administrator, now governor 
of Ceylon. Like Sir Frederick Treves, who 
was a physician, his literature is a by-pro- 
duct, out of a full life, and he does the best 
he can with what words are at his command. 
The result is sometimes inadequacy, un- 
reality, though in his climactic passages he 
generally is so carried away as to achieve 
truth. We know that none of it is romance, 
for Sir Hugh knows his subject, and so the 
groping sentence, vitiated by adjectives, is 
forgiven. 

But what shall be said of the unknown 
writer having no such fame as a master of 
his subject behind him? For him it is to 
achieve his effect or perish. That one quo- 
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tation above shows how easy it is to ruin 
an effect, even with all the truth in the world 
behind it. Just one redundant phrase, one 
inadequate adjective. In composition these 
things will get themselves written into the 
best-conceived scenes. We all know that 
sense of discouragement when the thing is 
read over and totally fails to live up to the 
mental vision. You have become the reader 
now. You realize, with a sense of futility, 
that the whole of the writer’s art is con- 
tained in words, just words. If they fail to 
present “the truth abiding in facts” you are 
lost, as an artist. The mental vision is still 
in your own mind, has not been transmitted 
to the reader by your printed page. 


HE remedy lies in close scrutiny of those 

words you have written. Is the adjec- 
tive really necessary? If not, it had better 
come out. Is no adjective adequate? In 
that case, clearly your reader’s imagination 
should be left to supply the impression 
needed to complete the effect. Since no ad- 
jective will do more than harm, he cannot 
think of one either, and so remains im- 
pressed by the bare noun itself. That is art. 
And beware of “dinky little facts, tipped into 
a sentence because you think the reader 
ought to be informed, thereby ruining the 
swing and force of the whole sentence.” 

That was a favorite criticism of Miss 
Roseboro’s on my own work. I happen also 
to be rather full of my subject in Oriental 
matters, so am continually putting in things 
that seem necessary for a greater under- 
standing on the reader’s part, but which, in 
fact, confuse him and distract him from 
the main point. Word-betrayal! The 
damned words have failed me, where a little 
more care would have given a success. You 
cannot take too much care. It is the base 
of all good writing. The critical analysis of 
your own page; does it say what you mean 
to say, is the effect intended there? First 
draft, second draft, and third draft, none of 
them will be adequate. The thought is clear 
in your own mind, but the best we can hope 
for is that the words will be approximately 
true to the thought, to the facts. 

I leave out here all such amateur begin- 
ner’s efforts as “‘T can whip my weight in 
wild cats. Come on, you cowardly coyotes 
of this no man’s town!’ yelled Alkali, punc- 
tuating his remarks with a gun in each hand. 
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He presented a courageous and fearless 
figure in a fighting mood, etc.” 

This incredible opening has so many 
things the matter with it that it can be left 
with the comment that the writer has a long 
way to go before the first glimmerings of 
the adequacy of words to scenes become part 
of his writing equipment. And we pass up 
such literary gems as “The man for whom 
Pactolus flows and the mines of Golconda 
distil priceless jewels.” (What an absurd 
style! laughs Conrad.) No, we just look 
into our own plain writing, stuff that gets 
sold, to a certain extent, and see if we cannot 
better it. A little more careful and critical 
scrutiny, brothers! Is it, perchance, the 
words—one treacherous word, maybe—that 
is robbing that scene of the force and truth 
that you know is in it? Well now, it might 
be! Try elimination. Your eye and your 
mind alike note with satisfaction if the 
scene gains. Who would have suspected it! 
For that matter, who would have suspected 
that Clifford’s scene would have gained so 
immeasurably by the elimination of the one 
phrase and the one word that were troubling 
it? I want you to keep your mind on that 
example. And then look over scenes of your 
own that do not “jell,” have proved disap- 
pointing. You are always going in the right 
direction with brevity. Elimination is a safe 
experiment. Think in the mental states of 
your characters; and then ask, critically, if 
the phrase, the adjective that seemed so es- 
sential, is false or true, redundant, unworthy, 
or totally inadequate. 


HE reward? First, to the writer, the 
satisfaction of having written a line that 
is really good. For that satisfaction is price- 
less. Second, to the editor. The “pops” are 
crying for good work, and it cannot be too 
good. You become stronger with them the 
stronger your style. With the “high brows” 
still floundering over the question whether 0* 
not to print a story, and the “smooth coats” 
content with a fluent facility of expression. 
the main chance for gain at present is in the 
despised pops. It is there that strength and 
truth are wanted. And it is there, alas! 
that both are betrayed, by—words—the 
manner of presentation. 
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Images in Poetry 


BY HAZEL HARPER HARRIS 


POETRY stirs 
the emotion 
through images 
which excite the 
physical senses, 
consequent- 
ly a poet must 
present his 
thoughts in 
images that are 
clear and force- 
ful. A few ex- 
amples will serve 
to show how suc- 
cessful poets ac- 
complish this. 

The sense of sight is perhaps most fre- 
quently employed to convey an image by 
which to excite the emotion to beauty, order- 
liness, grandeur, etc. In Wordsworth’s poem 
on daffodils he describes a field of daffodils 
which served to lift his thought from lone- 
liness to happiness and remained in con- 
sclousness as a source of future inspiration. 
His aim in the poem is to make us see that 
image in order that we may enjoy the up- 
lifted emotion that he felt. He does this 
by such figures as this: 


Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


Hazel Harper Harris 


In reading the poem we immediately have 
the pleasurable sense of sprightliness. Be- 
sides the motion of the daffodils, we have 
their golden color, and their “never-ending 
line” to help make the picture vivid. 

The more vivid, clear-drawn, or unusual 
an image, the more likely it is to attract us 
and to intrench itself in our memory. Even 
the figures of a poem purporting to present 
a blurred or smoky picture must be sharp 
and clear in themselves. Carl Sandburg’s 
ow description of a fog exemplifies 


The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over the harbor and city 
on silent haunches 

and then moves on. 


Thomas Ashe, in a short poem entitled 
“To Two Bereaved,” employs the sense 
of touch to call up the recollection of the 
soft, warm body of the little child of seven 
for whom its parents grieved. He says: 

.. . How must you sigh, 
Sick for your loss when even so sad am I 
Who never clasp’d the small hands any day! 

Elinor Wylie’s poem, “Velvet Shoes,” 
gives the feeling of walking in the snow. 
The last stanza reads 

We shall walk in velvet shoes 
Wherever we go, 

Silence will fall like dews 

On white silence below; 

We shall walk in the snow. 

The last stanza of John Fletcher’s poem, 
entitled “Rain in the Desert,” appeals to us 
through the organ of hearing: 

And now the showers 

Surround the mesa like a troop of silver dancers: 
Shaking their rattles, stamping, chanting, roaring, 
Whirling, extinguishing the last red wisp of light. 

Vachel Lindsay gives the very sound cf 
tambourines in these lines from his poem, 
“General Booth Enters Heaven,” written in 
commemoration of General Booth’s work in 
the Salvation Army: 


The banjos rattled, and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of queens! 


Keats, in his “Ode to a Nightingale,” 
vives us the smell of musk roses in these 
lines : 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


He manages to convey the heavy, langor- 
ous scent in the first line, and the sleepy 
hum of the m’s of the second line helps to 
convince us that we are drowsy with actually 
smelling the heavy perfume. 

Not all images call up pleasant sensa- 


_ tions. John Gould Fletcher speaks of the 


stench of a dead horse mingling with the 

frying of tamales in endeavoring to convey 

true sense impressions of the Mexican 
Quarter in his group, “Arizona Poems.” 

Andrew Lang, in a sonnet entitled “The 
15 
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Odyssey,” makes us taste the salt brine of 
the sea in order to excite the emotion by 
which immensity may be glimpsed. In 
Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale,’ mentioned 
above, we find this line, “O for a beaker full 
of the warm South!” In this we taste a 
thousand sweets of summer. 


Meter images strive to convey an idea 
by suggesting movement ; the galloping 
of a horse, the rolling of a vessel, or the 
rocking of a cradle, as in Tennyson’s lullaby, 
“Sweet and Low”: 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea. 

One of the finest examples of a poem 
containing motor images is “The Horse 
Thief,” by William Rose Benet. One line 
reads: 

I’d a leg over lightning and thunder, careering 
across the sky 

The poem contains twenty stanzas of four 
lines each, and is full of vigorous motor 
images like the following lines, which de- 
scribe the pace of the horse: 

The bandanna I bought in Bowie blew loose and 
whipped from my neck. 

My shirt was stuck to my shoulders and ribbon- 
ing out behind. 

The stars were dancing, wheeling and glancing, 
dipping with smirk and beck. 

The clouds were flowing, dusking and glowing. 
We rode a roaring wind. 

Carl Sandburg, in a short poem compli- 
menting the Bohemian violinist, Jan Kube- 
lik, says: 

Your bow ran over the high strings, fluttering 
and wild. 


(All the girls in Bohemia are laughing on a Sun. 
day afternoon in the hills with their lovers.) 


What he perceived through the ear 
brought up a visual image accomplishing 
the sound of laughter and in thus deserib- 
ing the notes he awakens the same emotion 
of high happiness in us that the music called 
forth in him. Sara Teasdale in her war-time 
lyric, “There Will Come Soft Rains,” ap- 
peals to the senses of touch, smell, sight and 
sound in the first two lines. This poem is 
noteworthy for its clear imagery and its 
economy of words: 


Tuere Come Sort Ratns 


There will come soft rains and the smell of the 
ground, 

And swallows circling with their shimmering 
sound ; 


And frogs in the park singing at night, 
And wild plum trees in tremulous white. 


Robins will wear their feathery fire 
Whistling their whims on a low fence wire: | 


And not one will know ot the war, not one 
Will care at last when it is done. 


Not one would mind, neither bird nor tree, 
If mankind perished utterly ; 


And Spring itself, when she woke at dawn, 
Would scarcely know that we were gone. 


The poet presents the idea through these 
images that the life expressed in bird and 
tree and typified by the Spring has nothing 
in common with mortality. The poem at- 
tracts through the images it presents, there- 
by getting our attention in order to tell us 
its message. 


THE WORDS OF YESTERYEAR 


By F. L. Hieerns 


ELL-A-WAY and well-a-way, 
Where are these words now, 
Prithee, bard, naught, peak, and pine, 
Art, doth, thee, and thou? 


Well-a-way and well-a-way, 
Now is come the night 

Of sylvan, shoon, and carking, 
Methink, gert, bedight. 


Well-a-way and well-a-way, 
Let a dirge be played 

For fairing, steed, and charger, 
Damsel, lassie, maid. 
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Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


NoveMBER, 1930 


The following directory of American book publishers is as complete as it can be made by painstaking 
effort. It provides an authoritative list of book publishers, their addresses, the approximate number of titles 
issued per year, types of books published, preferred length limits, methods of remuneration, and the name 


of editor or officer in charge of buying manuscripts. 


Publishers who have furnished incomplete information 


in all probability do not ordinarily consider submitted material. The majority of publishers listed will release 
supplementary rights (serial, dramatic, motion-picture) to the author, but this is nearly always a matter 
of special negotiations. ‘Vanity publishers’—that is, racketeer concerns that publish at authors’ expense, 
without regard to merit of material, have been excluded insofar as possible. It is suggested that _readers 
preserve this issue, and make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the Literary 
Market Tips department from month to month, until a revised directory is published, as planned, a year 


hence. 


Abbatt (William), 28 W. Elizabeth St., Tarrytown, N. 

y, (14 titles yearly.) American history, mainly reprints. 
Abingdon Press (The), 150 Sth Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Religious works, sermons, music. Juvenile fiction 
and church school books. 


Adelphi Company (The), 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Economics, sociology. H. T. Warshow. 
Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles year- 
ly.) Textbooks for high schools and junior high schools. 
Royalties. Paul V. Bacon, Editor-in-chief. 

Altemus (Henry) Company, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
10 titles yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juvenile fiction; no fairy 
tales. Requires preliminary correspondence. Outright pur- 
chase, royalties. Howard E. Altemus. 

American Baptist Publication Society, (The Judson 
Press), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (18 titles yearly.) 
Tuvenile fiction, ages 5 to 12; animal stories. Denomina- 
tional biography, history, mission, sermon, essay books. 
Textbooks of religious education. Royalties or author’s 
expense. Daniel G. Stevens. 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 
School textbooks. Royalties. 


American Historical Society, 180 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Local historical works (100,000 to 300,000). Royal- 
tes or outright purchase. B. F. Lewis, Jr. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading 
courses, books on library buildings and administration, 
textbooks for library schools. Does not invite general 
submissions. Textbook authors subsidized during prepar- 
ation. Royalties. Emily V. D. Miller. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., 
joston. (8 or 10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational 
hooks on photography, art, etc. Preliminary correspond- 
ence necessary. Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. 

American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (6 to 8 titles yearly.) Novels, (20,000 to 70,- 
”)—religious. Juveniles; no fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
inspirational, religious. Usually outright purchase. 
Arthur M. Baker. 

American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, outright purchase, frequently 
author’s expense. Edwin Noal Hardy, Wm. H. Matthews. 

American Writers’ Press, Wayne, Pa. Non-fiction, in 
general (5000 to 30,000 words). Outright purchase, royalties, 
sometimes author’s expense. FE. Y. Evan's. 

Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, 
9. (12 titles yearly.) Law books only. Royalties. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 12 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, translations, classical collec- 
‘tons, dictionaries. 

Appleton (D.) & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. (225 
titles yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 150,000)—all types. Juvenile 
iction, Non-fiction—all types. One-act plays. Juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction, chiefly school and college ages. Col- 
ge and school textbooks—Spanish, music, medical. Roy- 


— occasionally outright purchase. Rutger Bleecker 
Jewett. 


Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 108 W. 46th St., 
New York. (7 titles vearly.) Architectural art, textile, 
terior decoration, textbooks; technical works, transla- 
‘ons, reference and standard works. Royalties, occasion- 
‘ly author’s expense. Walter Frese. 


Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (6 to 
") titles yearly.) Religious and inspirational books. 


__ Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 
wiles yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown & Co.) 
‘ovels (80,000 to 200,000). Non-fiction—biography, essays, 


biology, inspirational books, textbooks, gift books; volumes 
of short-stories, plays, greeting cards. Juvenile fiction, all 
ages; fairy tales; non-fiction. Royalties. Edward Weeks. 

Audel (Theo.) & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., New York. Tech- 
nical handbooks for mechanics. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (15 titles 
yearly.) 15,000 to 18,000-word stories, religious background. 
Juveniles, 4 to 16 years. Outright purchase. J. G. Young- 
quist. 

_Aurand Press, 925 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 
in yearly.) Historical books. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase. 


Baird (Henry Carey) & Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 


Baker (G. A.) & Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Old and rare books only. 


Baker (Walter H.) & Co, 41 Winter St., Boston. (150 
titles yearly.) Plays, platform readings, material for en- 
tertainments. Special day programs for schools. Royalties 
or outright purchase. 

‘i — Voorhis & Co., 119 Fuiton St., New York. Law 
ooks. 


Baldwin Law Publishing Co. (The), 1501 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. Law books, state statutes. 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAlister St., San Francisco. 
(100 titles yearly.) Books on law subjects. 

_Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., New York. (4 
titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. 
Warren. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 

Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (10 to 
20 titles yearly). Textbooks, educational works, music, folk 
dances. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell Pratt. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
(1 to 4 titles yearly.) Home economics, nursing books. 
Royalties, or author’s expense. Mary Barrows. 

Barse & Co., Newark, N. J. (30 titles yearly.) Novels 
(75,000 to 80,000)—popular appeal, literary quality, love, 
romance, Western, detective, mystery. Juvenile fiction, 7 
to 16 years; fairy tales rarely. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—history, travel, educational, sports. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Allan G. Ullman. 

Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (10 to 15 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, travel, phil- 
osophy, sociology, education, religion. Religious novels. 
Royalties or outright purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly). Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, for school reading; fairy 
tales. Non-fiction, juvenile—biography, history, travel, 
geography, agriculture, music, handicraft—as applied to 
elementary grade schools. Schoolroom helps. Plays, enter- 
tainments, dialogues, games, cutouts. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, 
N. Y. (12 titles yearly.) Law books. 

Benton Publishing Co., 1713 W. 8th St., Los Angeles. 
Educational books, travelogues, poetry, gift books, greet- 
ing cards. Outright purchase or author’s expense. 
Weber Benton. 

Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay St., New York. Catholic 
religious books. 

Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—science, agricul- 
ture, technical, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, 
biology, etc. Textbooks for students and graduate prac- 
titioners. Royalties. C. V. Brownlow. 
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Bisel (George T.) Company, 724 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia. Legal books. Outright purchase or royalties. 

_Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 31st St., New York. (15 
titles yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, 
anthologies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 18 University Square, Indian- 


apolis. (85 titles yearly.) Novels, 50,000 words up, all 
types. Juveniles—teen ages, 40,000 words up. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—biography, travel, popular science, 


politics, sociology, religion, 60,000 words up. Textbooks 
for schools and grades. Law books. Royalties. General 
publications, D. L. Chambers; textbooks, John R. Carr; 
law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Boni (Albert & Charles), 66 5th Ave., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Non-fiction— 
biography. Royalties. 

Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. (8 
titles yearly.) Book-trade reference books. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York. Scout 
handbooks and technical literature on handicrafts, out- 
door and indoor activities, for boys 12 to 18 and Scout 
leaders. Outright purchase. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. 
Illustrated novelties. Outright purchase or royalties. Edw. 

Clark, Jr. 

Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels—all types, especially literary. Non-fic- 
fion, adult—-hiography, history, travel, science, fine arts, 
music, politics, anthologies. Occasional short-story col- 
lections, verse, plays. Few juveniles. Royalties. Jacques 
Le Clercq. 

Brewer & Warren, Inc., 6 E. 53d St., New York. (70 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile. 
Volumes of poetry, short-stories; seldom plays. Juvenile 
fiction, all ages, fairy tales. Royalties. Joseph Brewer. 

Brown (Nicholas L.), 123 Lexington Ave., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Novels (up to 100,000). Adult non-fiction, 
technical works, handbooks of science and history. Fairy 
tales. Games. Royalties. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 403 FE. Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
(30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction for school and library 
use. Non-fiction—teachers’ professional, religious. Text- 
books for elementary, secondary schools, colleges. Royal- 
ties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (50 to 
75 titles yearly.) Entertainment material, plays, recita- 
tions, monologues, pageants, stunts, games, special day 
material. Outright purchase. 

Burt (A. L.) Co., 114 E. 23rd St., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels—reprints only; no MSS. wanted. Juve- 
niles—all types, 50,000 words. Outright purchase. 

Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Economic, psychological, and unusual types of 
non-fiction. Royalties. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (50 to 60 
titles yearly.) Law and law textbooks, translations; any- 
thing pertaining to law. Royalties, outright purchase, 
author’s expense. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Manhattan Beach, N. Y. (5 
titles yearly.) Technical books dealing with motion and 
sound pictures. Outright purchase. 

Cape (Jonathan) & Harrison Smith, 139 E. 42nd St., 
New York. Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. Royalties. 

Carrier (Louis) & Alan Isles, 33 FE. 10th St., New York. 
Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. Royalties. 

Carrier (Louis) & Co., 1154 Beaver Hall Sq., Montreal, 
Canada. Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. Royalties. 

Caspar, Krueger Dory Co., 772 N. Water St., Milwaukee. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Educational and technical works. 

Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Educational treatises, professional textbooks. 

Century Co. (The), 353 4th Ave., New York. (100 to 160 
titles yearly.) Novels and juveniles, all types. Non-fiction 
—popular science, religious, travel, history, biography; 
textbooks. Royalties. Lyman BB. Sturgis, non-fiction; 
Hewitt H. Howland, fiction; Anne Stoddard, juveniles. 

Chelsea House, 79 7th Ave., New York. Novels—reprint 
rights to published serials (55,000 to 65,000)—Western, 
detective, love. Outright purchase of all book rights. 
Ronald Oliphant. 

Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, in 
chemistry, physics, etc. Royalties. 


Christian Alliance Publishing Co., 260 W. 44th St., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Protestant religious literature. 
Rev. David J. Fant. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Church (John) Co., 1107 Jackson St., Cincinnati. Music 
and music Ss. 


Clark (Arthur H.) Co., Glendale, Calif. (5 to § title 
yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, travel, sociology 
economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or author's 
expense. 

Clarke (The S. J.) Publishing Co., 11 S. Desplaines s; 
Chicago. (5 titles yearly.) Histories—state, section, city. 
county, etc., with biographies. Royalties or outright pur. 
chase. 

_Clode (Edward J.), Inc., 156 5th Ave., New York, ()) 
titles yearly.) Novels—popular themes, principally detec. 
tive (75,000). Royalties. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., Butler University, Indian. 
apolis, Ind. (2 or 3 titles yearly.) Technical works on 
botany. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn, (5 
titles yearly.) Adult non-fiction—history, biography, philv. 
sophy, inspirational, sociology. Textbooks. Non-denomina. 
tional religious and theological books. Games; novelties. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Pat Beaird. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
(35 titles yearly). Non-fiction, adult—biography, history 
philosophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, 
sociology, education, religion. Short-story collections; text. 
books. Royalties. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious back- 
ground (Lutheran); religious and devotional books; text. 
books for grade schools, religious and Sunday School 
greeting cards, novelties. Juvenile non-fiction. Usually 
outright purchase. 

Copeland (Lewis), Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
General publishers. Lewis Copeland. 

Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 57th St. and &th Ave, 
New York. (30 titles yearly.) Novels, biographies, serious 
volumes. Saul Flaum. 

Council of Women for Home Missions, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Mission study books. Outright purchase or 
royalties. Florence FE. Quinlan. 

Covici-Friede, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
vearly.) Novels, non-fiction, 75,000 words. Poetry; success- 
ful New York plays. Royalties. Donald S. Friede; Saxe 
Cummins. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York. (1M 
titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales 
Adult and juvenile non-fiction—biography, travel, popular 
science, etc. Poetry, plays, collections of short-stories: 
reprints, classical collections, translations. Royalties, 
sometimes outright purchase. Thomas R. Coward; James 
McCann. 

Crime Club (The), Inc., Garden City, N. Y. (75 titles 
yearly.) Detective and mystery novels, 70,000 to 100, 
words. Royalties. Malcolm Johnson. 

Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. 
(30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—history, philosophy, science, 
politics, sociology literature, modern languages, speech. 
dramatic art. College textbooks. Royalties. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 393 4th Ave., New York. (i 
to 100 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile—biography, history, travel, science, handi- 
craft, fine arts, music, education, business. Royalties ! 
per cent), sometimes outright purchase. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles—all types. Royalties or outright pur 
chase. A. T. Leon. 


Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (14 
to 20 titles yearly.) Medical, nursing, scientific works 
Royalties, occasionally outright purchase, or authors 
expense. 

Day (The John) Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; educational textbooks, poetry. 
short-story collections, gift books, translations, map 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Richard } 
Walsh. 

De La Mare (A. T.) Co., 448 W. 37th St., New York 
(5 titles yearly.) Garden, horticulture, countryside books 
10 per cent royalties. Se 

Denison (T. S.) & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicat0 
(100 titles yearly.) Full evening and one-act plays, hing 4 
ville sketches, monologues, entertainment material fof 
amateurs. Outright purchase. ee 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Books on sport—fox hunting, racing, Chagoo 
fishing (not athletics). Sporting classics. Royalties, 
right purchase or author’s expense. sts 

Dial Press, Inc., 152 W. 13th St., New York. gg ho 
yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000), with mil 
ican settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, al 
osophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. Poetry;, short ore 
collections. Royalties or outright purchase. Lincoln + 
Veagh. 

Diehl, Landau & Pettit, 16 E. 17th St., New York. Ju 
niles. 
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Deseret Book Company, 44 E. on South Temple, Salt 
Lake City. (6 to 15 titles yearly.) Seminary textbooks. 
Latter Day Saints Church books. Royalties or outright 
purchase. T. Albert Hooper. 

Ditson (Oliver) Company, 179 Tremont St., Boston. 
Music and music manuals, textbooks. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. William Arms Fisher. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels, 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, 
essays, arts and crafts. Poetry, plays. Royalties, occa- 
sionally outright purchase. F. C. Dodd. 

Dodge Publishing Co. (subsidiary of Robert McBride 
Co.), 7 W. 16th St., New York. Gift books, calendars. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

Donahue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Juvenile fiction up to_18 years; fairy tales, non-fiction. 
Reprints. Gift books. Outright purchase. Does not solicit 
manuscripts. 

Dorrance & Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia. (25 to 
30 titles yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 100,000)—all types. 
Non-fiction. Occasional technical works, textbooks. Juve- 
niles. Contemporary poets. Royalties. : 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, and 
244 Madison Ave., New York. (300 titles yearly.) Novels; 
mystery stories. Juveniles. All types of non-fiction. 
Verse. Royalties. Harry E. Maule, editor; Malcolm John- 
son and Ogden Nash, associates; May Massee, editor 
junior books department. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Commercial art, mechanical, technical books, 
practical books for home study. Royalties. L. B. Vaughan. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(50 titles yearly.) Plays simple in setting and costume, 
3 acts, 2!4 hours; entertainments, monologues, any dram- 
atic material. Usually outright purchase, sometimes roy- 
alties. R. F. Sergel. 

Duffield & Co., 200 Madison Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels—all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 years. 
Non-fiction—all types, especially biographies. Textbooks. 
Royalties or other basis. Horace Green. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. 
(200 titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; 
mystery and detective fiction. Non-fiction—religion, travel, 
fine arts, biography, reminiscence, belles lettres, history, 
science, psychology, psychics, child culture. Collateral 
pai Verse. Juveniles. Royalties. Merton S. Yew- 
ale, 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (50 titles 
yearly.) Amateur entertainments, plavs for children and 
adults, cantatas, orations for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 

Extension Press, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Cath- 
olic books, articles of devotion, Christmas cards, Catholic 
art calendars. 

Eyencourt Press, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 titles 
iar” Novels, adult non-fiction, translations. Rovyal- 
es, 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 12 W. 41st St., New York. 
Novels, all types. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all types. 
Volumes of poetry, short-stories, plays; gift books; trans- 
lations. Juvenile fiction, all ages; fairy tales. Royalties. 
John Farrar, 

Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, indexes, biographies, library reference 
works. Royalties. 

Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (5 
titles yearly.) Financial and statistical tables. Royalties. 
Charles H. Gushee. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action-songs, 
drills, entertainments for schools. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 18 Vesey St., New 
York. (20 titles yearly.) Plays, handbooks, entertainments, 
“ames, poetry. Outright purchase or royalties. R. H. 
Behrens. 

Flanagan (A.) Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (10 
to J5 titles yearly.) Educational works, textbooks, teach- 
ers’ aids. Plays and entertainments for schools. Juveniles, 
6 to 14 years; fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase 

Banta. 

Forbes & Company, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Gen- 

eral subjects except fiction and juveniles. Royalties. 


forbes (B. C.) Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., New York. 
yearly.) Business, financial, economic books. 


y Fordham University Press, 233 Broadway, New York. 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, technical works, poetry, 
foie volumes of short-stories, translations. Legendary 
Ik-lore, Royalties. Pierre Marique, Jr. 
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Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Fechnical books—mathematics, physics, electrical engin- 
eering. Closed market. Rollin L. Charles. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (65 titles 
yearly.) Plays, long and_ short, for amateurs, Little 
Mheatres, reading and study. Occasional reprints. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. 

Friendship Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. See Mission- 
ary Education Movement. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (30 to 
40 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; adult—biography, travel, 
sociology, popular science. Semi-educational volumes. Roy- 
alties. Clifford Smyth. 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 76 5th Ave., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, cutouts, novel- 
ties, ideas. Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. A. 
R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, N. Y. Re- 
print. non-fiction, juveniles. No manuscripts purchased. 
Royalties. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston. (150 
titles yearly.) ‘Textbooks for elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges. Royalties. C. H. Thurber. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks—history, law, English, 
foreign languages, science. Specializes in outlines, drill 
devices, and reviews for elementary, high school, and 
college use. Royalties. Harvey A. Lerner. 

Globus Press (The), 315 2nd Ave., New York. (6 to 10 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—scientific, educational. 
Royalties or author’s expense. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co. (The), 200 5th Ave., New 
York. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages, up to 
60,000 words; fairy tales. Games, novelties, reprints. Out- 
right purchase. A. A. Schoenberger. 

Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc., 18 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 titles yearly.) 
Religious and moral novels. Adult and juvenile non-fiction 
religious; gift books; greeting cards; religious pageants, 
playlets for children, young people. Juvenile fiction, reli- 
gious and moral; no fairy tales. Poetry. Greeting cards. 
Royalties. W. B. McCreary. 

Graham (Charles E.) & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile fiction, 2 to 12 years; 
fairy tales; color books; toy books. Outright purchase. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 160 5th Ave., New York. 
(25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, psychol- 
ogy, science, education. Translations. Royalties. Fay F 
Greenberg. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
(40 titles yearly.) Commercial education, modern language, 
mathematics, textbooks. Business books. Royalties. Rupert 
P. So Relle. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. Reprints 
only. H. F. Juergens. 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, Kans. Non-fic- 
tion subjects for “Little Blue Books,” usually by assign- 
ment. Outright purchase, payment on acceptance. FE. 
Haldeman-Julius. 


Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston St., Boston. 
Novels (over 60,000) all types. Non fiction, adult. Occa- 
sional verse, plays, volumes of short-stories. Translations, 
greeting cards. A few juveniles; no fairy tales or non- 
fiction. Royalties. 


Hall & McCreary Company, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Grammar and high-school textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Juvenile 
fiction, 12 to 16 years; fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—all types. Verse, plays, collections of short- 
stories; gift books; textbooks for colleges and_ high 
schools: trade books. Royalties, outright purchase, occa- 
sionally author’s expense. 


Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. (25 titles 
yearly.) Law and school textbooks, classics. Royalties, out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. Victor E. Harlow. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles 
vearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel, biography, popular history, etc.; text- 
books, gift books, translations; medical, business, indus- 
trial monographs. Poetry, collections of short-stories, 
verse. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Juvenile editor, 
Miss Virginia Kirkus; business, Ordway Tead; college 
texthook, F. S. MacGregor; high-school textbook, R. M. 
Pearson; religious, Eugene Exman. Royalties. 


Harrison (Henrv), 27 FE. 7th St., New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Poetry. Usually author’s expense. 
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Harvard University Press, 21 Randall Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. (60 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction, all 
fields. Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (100 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, dictionaries. 
Juvenile non-fiction, fairy tales. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Frank W. Scott; Alexander Green for modern 
languages. 

Helburn (Wm.), Inc., 15 FE. 55th St., New York. Archi- 
tectural and industrial and decorative art books. Royal- 
ties. M. L. Helburn, l’res. 

Henkle (Rae D.) Co., Inc., 45 4th Ave., New York. (16 
titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction. 

Henley (Norman W.) Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Scientific, electrical, avia- 
tion, technical books. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. (50 titles yearly.) Catholic religious novels. Catholic 
non-fiction—biography, history, science, education, reli- 
gion. Textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Heron Press, Inc., 100 Sth Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) De luxe editions, novels, general works. Manu- 
scripts of semi-erotic nature. Royalties. Alex Hillman. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 5 Union Square, W., New 
York. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Educational books; text- 
books—elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, oc- 
casionally outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., 76 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Medical works. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, 1 Park Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles. _Non- 
fiction—humorous and serious, business. Poetry. High- 
school and college textbooks. Royalties. Richard Thorn- 
ton, college department; Horace G. Butler, high school 
department; Herschel Brickell, miscellaneous. 

Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. Books 
for writers. Royalties. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200. titles 
yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious and _ reli- 
gious. ‘Textbooks, technical works, classical collections, 
reference works. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 5 
to 16. Royalties. Ferris Greenslet; juveniles, Ira R. Kent. 


Inman (Maurice), Inc., 71 W. 45th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Reprints of rare books, standard works. 

International Publishers Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(20 titles yearly.) Novels—sociological and problem. Trans- 
lations. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, education, religion. Textbooks. Short- 
story collections. Royalties. 

International Textbook Co., 438 Wyoming Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa. (75 titles yearly.) ‘Technical and business text- 
books, technical works. Outright purchase. D. E. Carpen- 
ter, Vice-Pres. 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 219 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia. Jewish subjects generally. Novels; non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; volumes of short- 
stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; fairy tales. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Prof. Isaac Iusik, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Balti- 
more, Md. (30 titles yearly.) Scientific, history, practical 
science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does 
not solicit manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S. 5th St., Richmond, 
Va. Sckool and college textbooks. Royalties. 

Jones (Marshall) Co., Inc., 212 Summer St., Boston. (15 
titles vearly.) Distinctive books in all fields, emphasis 
on textbooks, supplementary readers and books that appeal 
to a special market. Novels, juvenile fiction. Royalties. 

Judson Press (The), Philadelphia. See American DBap- 
tist Publication Society. 

Judy Publishing Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago. Dog books, 
general works. Not in market for MSS. Royalties. Will 
Judy. 

Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). Catholic 
religious works. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Kerr (Charles H.) & Co., 341 FE. Ohio St., Chicago. 
(Limited market.) Non-fiction—sociology, economics, ev- 
olution. Indefinite terms. John Keracher. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. Visual instruction 
books. Royalties. G. I. Hamilton. 

Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 730 5th Ave., New York. (160 
titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality, all types. 
Non-fiction—all types. Educational books, short-story 
collections, verse, translations. Juveniles. Royalties. 

Laidlaw Brothers, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago; 36 W. 
24th St., New York. Educational books, gift books, tech- 
nical works; juvenile books. 

Lauriat (Charles E.) Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
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(10 titles yearly.) Specializes in nautical books, 
not fiction. 

Lavator-Dorette, Inc., 2109 Broadway, New York. De 
luxe editions, continental type of literature for the liter. 
ati. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co. (The), Ac 

queduc 
Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) rye 
books prepared by staff. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphi: 
(20 titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmaceutical, ae. 
ing, agricultural, general scientific books. Royalties, 

Lippincott (J. _B.) Company, 227 E. Washington Sa., 
Philadelphia. (125 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 80,000) 
all types. Juveniles (50,000 to 75,000)—12 to 16 years; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction—adult and juvenile, all types, 
Yextbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction 
educational and medical works. Rarely poetry, essays, 
or very young children’s books. Royalties; ‘occasional 
outright purchase. J. Jefferson Jones. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—inspira- 
gua biography, travel, descriptive. Textbooks. Royal- 
ies. 

_Liveright (Horace), 61 W. 48th St., New York. (129 
titles yearly.) Novels, satirical, humorous, historical, etc., 
(up to 150,000). Non-fiction—biography, autobiography, 
travel, classics, etc., (up to 200,000). Few volumes of poetry, 
plays, short-stories. Royalties. T. R. Smith. ; 
_Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York, (225 
titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles, 6 to 18 years: 
fairy tales. Textbooks. Non-fiction—biography, science. 
philosophy, travel, essays, technical and reference books. 
Seeide _G-act comedies, 10 or 12 characters). Reprints. 

oyalties, sometimes outright purchase. Submit general 
MSS. to F. FE. Hill; college textbooks to A. Walker; a. 
mentary textbooks to William R. Crowley; plays to Nor- 
man Lee Swartout; juveniles to Bertha L. Gunterman. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston. 
(20 titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels (up 
to 100,000). Non-fiction—serious works. Short-story collec- 
tions. Royalties or outright purchase. W. F. Gregory. 

Luce (John W.) & Co., 212 Summer St., Boston. Belles 
lettres, drama, psychology, history. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Towa. (12 titles 
yearly.) Religious and _ scientific books, apologetics. Au- 
thor’s expense. Dr. R. Newmann, Box 573, Burlington, Ja. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 F. 20th St., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royal 
ties or outright purchase. Guy Burnett. ; 


Macaulay Co. (The), 257 4th Ave., New York. (100 titles 


facts, 


yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Biography; belles lettres: 
translations. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. 


Macfadden Book Co., Inc., 1926 Broadway, New York. 
»00ks, translations, encyclopedias, reprints. Royalties. 
T. O. Warfield. 

Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (750 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juyenile—bio- 
graphies, economics, travel, scientific, religion, world prol) 
lems, technical. Textbooks. Verse, translations, classica! 
collections. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Royalties. 
Harold S. Latham, general books; Allen H. Nelson, text: 
books; J. N. Myers, medical; W. H. Murray, religious; 
I. H. Seaman, juvenile; H. A. Stevenson, outdoor. 

Macrae Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. 
(30 titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, travel, nature, religion. Gift books. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. Edward Shenton. 

Mayfield (The John S.) Co., Box 1253, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
(12 titles yearly.) Poetry, short narrative pieces, books 
on book collecting, short biographies, facsimiles of rare 
editions. Outright purchase. 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 7 W. 16th St., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—literary quality, popular appeal. 
adventure, detective, mystery. Juveniles, 8 to 18; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography. 
history, travel, geography, handicraft, religion, mental 
science, art, architecture. Royalties. Richard PB. Glaenzet. 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 
(50 titles yearly.) Novels—popular appeal, American set- 
tings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, popular 
science, handicraft, agriculture, sports. Specializes im 
Western books. Royalties. 

_McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—science, agriculture, 
business, economics, engineering. Textbooks. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Phil- 
adelphia. (30 titles yearly.) Juveniles—all ages. Scientific, 
business, technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, 
miscellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. 

McKee (Walter V.), Inc., 56 W. 45th St., New York. 
Importers, distributors fine and limited editions. 
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McLoughlin Brothers, 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(30 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Novel- 
ties. Specializes in painting, toy, and linen books in color. 
Qutright purchase or royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 

McVey (John Joseph), 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. Edu- 
cational, technical books. Outright purchase. 

Medical Art Agency, 191-27 113th Road, St. Albans, L. L, 
N. Y. Medical books, medical prints. Royalties, outright 
purchase, sometimes author’s expense. F. J. Rebman. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. 
(100 titles yearly.) Religious works, greeting cards, plays, 
pageants for special days. Royalties or outright purchase. 
p, A. Wood, Pres. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Elementary and high school textbooks. 
Edwin W. Fielder. 

Midwest Co. (The), 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Occasional novels (100,000). Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, nature, essays, popular science. Plays, 
semi-technical works, gift books, compiled works. Juve- 
nile fiction, 8 to 10 years; fairy tales. Practical books 
on sports, hobbies, how to make things, etc. Royalties. 
Edward Frank Allen. Prefers preliminary correspondence. 

Miller (Jesse Ray), 3566 University Ave., Los Angeles. 
(12 titles yearly.) Serious and educational books, sociology, 
social welfare work. Sociological novels. Spanish, Mexican, 
and Aztec folk-lore. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 205 E. 42d St., New York. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 90,000)—literary 
quality, with American settings. Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, travel, politics. Juveniles. Royalties. 
E. H. Balch. 

Missionary Education Movement, 150 5th Ave., New 
York. (25 titles yearly.) Mission study books, adult and 
juvenile. Juvenile fiction, ages 5 to 18, missions and world 
friendship. Seldom novels. Outright purchase or royalties. 
Franklin D. Cogswell. 

Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Reprints, anthologies. 

Morehouse Publishing Co. (The), 1801 ond du Lac 
Ave. Milwaukee. (50 titles yearly.) Episcopal religious 
literature. Religious education. Gift books. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. C. P. Morehouse. 

Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. 
(50 titles yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 120,000), literary and 
popular, mystery stories. Juvenile fiction, 7 years up. 
Non-fiction—-biography, history, economics. Poetry. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. (35 
titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psy- 
chology, surgery books, college texts on biology, chem- 
istry, bacteriology, health, psychology, etc. 10 per cent 
royalties, rarely author’s expense. Paul Knabe. 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadel- 

phia. Religious books, Bibles, Bible studies, biography, 
general works; novels, juvenile non-fiction, preferably 
Bible stories. Royalties, seldom outright purchase. John 
W. Clinger. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; 
fairy tales. Religious works, textbooks for supplementary 
reading, college textbooks, classical collections, diction- 
anes, encyclopedias. Royalties. 

Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. Co., 3617 10th St., N. 

1, Washington, D. C. Monographs on nervous and 
mental diseases. 10 per cent royalties. Wm. A. White, 
M.D., and Smith Ely Jelleffe. 

New Jersey Law School Press, 40 Rector St., Newark, 
N. J. Law books. Royalties. 

New Publishing Co., 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (10 to 
15 titles yearly.) Novels; adult non-fiction, mystical, 
vecult, science, law, typewriting, cook books, textbooks, 
technical works, plays, gift books, translations, classical 
collections. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense, 

Newson & Company, 73 5th Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie 
Ave, Chicago. (6 titles yearly.) Textbooks, short-story 
collections, poetry, plays. Teachers’ books. Occasionally 
fairy tales, Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 45 Rose St., New York. 
Books on labor and allied subjects. - 

Nichols (C. A.) Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. His- 
torical and educational books. Standard works. 

; Noble & Noble, 76 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles year- 
q) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Debates, dictionaries. 
fxtbooks—English, ethics, geography, hygiene, history, 
i. Anthologies, business, reading, public speaking, 
cachers helps. Royalties; sometimes outright purchase. 

4 Clifford Noble, J. Kendrick Noble, Stanley R. Noble. 
we (W. W.) & Co., 70 Sth Ave., New York. (40 
es yearly.) Novels--not afraid of first or so-called 

‘igh-brow” novels. Non-fiction—psychology, philosophy, 
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biography, etc. College textbooks. Royalties. Elling Aanne- 
stad, M.D., Herter Norton, Helen Lincoln. 


Oglethorpe University Press, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
General publishers. Thornwell Jacobs. 

Old Dominion Press, Inc., Richmond, Va. Historical 
and geneological works. 

Open Court Publishing Company, 337 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. (1 to 12 titles yearly.) Philosophy, religion, tech- 
nical works. Outright purchase or author’s expense. Mrs. 
Mary Hegeler Carus. 

Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Farm, garden and allied subjects. 

Oxford Book Company, Inc., 111 5th Ave., New York. 
School textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 
_Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, music, medicine. 
—— classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juve- 
niles. 


Page (L. C.) & Company, 53 Beacon St., Boston. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 80,000)—literary quality, 
popular appeal, uplift. Juvenile fiction (50,000 to 70,000)— 
6 to 16 years. Non-fiction, adult—travel, handicraft, fine 
arts, music, inspirational, anthologies. Gift books—art, 
travel, music. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, O. (50 titles 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act plays for 
high-schools, churches, clubs. Outright purchase. 

Pencil Points Press, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New York. 
Books on architecture and drawing. Royalties. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert S., Philadelphia. 
(30 to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (70,000 to_80,000)—literary 
quality, love, realism, adventure, etc. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction—travel, biography, history, science, education, 
business, sports. Plays, entertainments. Gift books. Roy- 
alties. F. W. Shoemaker. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (10 titles yearly.) 
Religious books. 

Pitman (Isaac) & Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Scientific, technical, arts and crafts, voca- 
tional, commercial, educational, business textbooks, tech- 
nical works. 10 per cent royalties. F. G. London. 

Plandome Press, Inc., 240 W. 40th St., New York. Books 
on history and use of printing. Royalties. 

_Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages up to 12; educational 
books. Outright purchase. 

Prang Co. (The), 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago; 36 W. 
24th St., New York. Educational art books. Royalties. 
John Laidlaw. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) College textbooks—business finance, law. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The West- 
minster Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Re- 
ligious textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction—literary criticism, philosophy, 
science, etc. College textbooks. Rarely poetry. Transla- 
tions. Royalties or author’s expense. Paul G. Tomlinson. 

Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. (6 titles 
yearly.) Educational books for teachers and children. 

Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 52 Barclay St., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. 10 per 
cent royalties or author’s expense. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 
to 150 titles yearly.) Novels, all kinds. Non-fiction—travel, 
science, biography, exploration, etc. College textbooks. 
Successful New York plays. Juvenile fiction, 6 to 14 years; 
fairy tales. Royalties. Winfield Shiras. 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; 
fairy tales. Textbooks, poetry, gift books, translations, 
maps. Royalties, outright purchase, occasionally author’s 
expense. Miss F. M. Hammitt, textbook and special pub- 
lications; B. B. Harvey, juvenile and general. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Limited editions only. 

Reeve (James Knapp), Franklin, O. Books for writers. 
Not in market for further manuscripts. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels, verse, gift books, health books, 
dictionaries, graduation books. Juveniles, all ages; fairy 
tales. Royalties. Frank H. Pettee. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Phila- 
delphia. (1 to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, reli- 
gious (mostly Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 Sth Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Religious publications; considers fiction and 
juveniles. Royalties. Philip I. Roberts. 
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Rimington & Hooper, 21 FE. 54th St., New York. (8 titles 
yearly.) Limited editions—poetry, volumes of short-stories, 
plays, classical collections. Interested chiefly in modern 
versions of recognized American and European works. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Critchell Rimington. 

Rockwell (Thomas S.) Co., 203 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (60 titles yearly.) Novels, adult and juvenile non- 
fiction. No verse or fiction considered; query before sub- 
ee Royalties or outright purchase. Harley W. Mit- 
chell. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 FE. 26th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Law, science, sociology, education, busi- 
ness, technical engineering, industrial, aeronautical text- 
books. Royalties. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, 
Md. Educational works, textbooks, reference works, book- 
keeping, typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, 
etc. Royalties. Chas. G. Reigner. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. (25 titles yearly.) 
School textbooks; juvenile fiction, ages 8 to 16, suitable 
for school use, fairy tales, informational non-fiction. Roy- 
alties, rarely outright purchase or part author’s expense. 
R. K. Row. 

Rudge (William Edward), Publisher, 475 5th Ave., New 
York. (25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical works, 
volumes of short-stories, plays, translations, standard 
works, compiled reference works, reprints in fine edi- 
tions. Royalties, possibly author’s expense. Wm. S. Hall. 


Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, O. (150 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages (10,000 to 30,000) ; 
fairy tales. Outright purchase. L. Taylor. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (35 
to 40 titles yearly.) Textbooks—history, geography, edu- 
cation. Royalties, outright purchase. I. X. Sadlier. 

Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 221 KF. 20th St., Chicago. 
(25 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, occasionally 
author’s expense. W. F. Young. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (50 titles yearly.) Textbooks—medicine, surgery, 
veterinary, dentistry, nursing, science. Royalties. R. : 
Greene. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music 
and educational books on music. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 

Scientific Book Corporation, 15 E. 26th St., New_York. 
(5 titles yearly.) Mechanical, scientific, industrial books; 
especially building. Royalties, outright purchase. 

Scott Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(10 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 

Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 150,000). Juveniles (30,000 
to 80,000). Non-fiction, adult—serious, religious. Textbooks. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Sears Publishing Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New_York. 
(50 to 100 titles yearly.) Novels—all_ types. Non-fiction, 
all types. Juveniles, 3, 8, 14 yrs., fairy tales. Poetry, 
volumes of short-stories. Miscellaneous non-fiction. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. H. M. Lordon. 

Seiler (A. G.), 1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Educa- 
tional books, textbooks, technical works. Royalties. 

Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va. (30 
titles yearly.) Histories, biographies, geneologies. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, author’s expense. E. FE. Keister. 

Shrewsbury Publishing Co., 5311 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
Compiled books, reprints, entertainments, games. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. B 
(15 titles yearly.) Educational books. Juveniles. Robert 
D. Williamson. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
(6 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail, marine, air 
transportation, management subjects. Royalties, occasion- 
ally outright purchase. E. W. Simmons. 

Simmons-Peckham Co., Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
Schoolbooks for grammar grades. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. 
(30 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality; excep- 
tional mystery and detective; first novels. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, adventure, autobiography, games, nov- 
elty books. Translations. Royalties. Clifton P. Fadiman. 

Smith (Richard R.), Inc., 12 FE. 41st St., New York. 
Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Textbooks; vol- 
umes of poetry, short-stories, plays; translations. Juve- 
nile fiction, all ages; fairy tales. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase, sometimes author’s expense. 


Southern Publishing Co. (The), 601 Fourth Unit, Santa 
Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (10 titles yearly.) School textbooks. 
Royalties. J. L. Gragg. 

Southwest Press (The), 2007 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex. 
(15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; text- 
books, volumes of poetry, short-stories, plays; trans- 
lations; fairy tales. P. L. Turner. Royalties. 
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Stanford University Press, Stanford University, (Cy) 
(25 titles yearly.) Text and reference books, scholarly 
works, all types except fiction, verse or plays. Royalties 
occasionally author’s expense. W. H. Davis, editor. ” 

Stetchert (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., N 4 

Reprints of rare books. Foreign languages. ioe 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New Y 
titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction, adult bo 
juvenile; technical works. Gift books. Poetry, rarely col. 
of plays; translations, humor, Juve 
nile fiction, all ages; fairy tales. Royalties cae 
purchase. F. A. Stokes. 

Stoll & Edwards Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York 
Juveniles. younger children. Fairy tales, cutouts, games, 
novelties. Royalties or outright purchase. H. S. Stoll. ” 


Street & Smith, 79 7th Ave., New York. (125 ti 
ly.) Cloth and paperbound novels. Ronald Glipkans. i 

Sully (George) & Co., Inc., 114 E. 25th St., N é 

(12 titles yearly.) Adult and juvenile non-fiction 0 
graphy, humor, travel, popular science. Royalties or out. 
right purchase. G. Leonard Sully. 

Sunday School Board, Southern Bapti i 
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161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (20 titles yearly Re 
ligious non-fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks 
Novels. Royalties. John L. Hill. , 


United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (12 titles yearly.) Juveniles. Sunday-school 
textbooks. 

_ Universal Knowledge Foundation, Inc. (The), 19 Union 
Square, New York. Educational works, textbooks, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias. Royalties. 

University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. (150 
scientific papers yearly.) Publishes mainly manuscripts 
of the faculty and graduate students. No payment. George 
Calhoun. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
(90 titles yearly.) Philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, 
business, religion, textbooks. Juvenile religious books. 
Royalties or author’s expense. Gordon J. Laing. 
_University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. (20 
titles yearly.) College textbooks, contributions to knowl- 
edge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. Royalty, sub- 
sidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. : 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Till, N. C. 
(16 titles yearly.) Social study, history, biography, reli- 
gion, philosophy, language and literature, science. Roy- 
alties or special arrangement. : 

University of Oregon Press, Eugene, Ore. Textbooks. 
technical works. Manuscripts not invited. Eric W. Allen. 

University of Washington Book Stores, 4326 University 
Wavy, Seattle, Wash. (15 titles yearly.) Chapbook series 
of literary essays, wood engravings. Prefers authors to 
query first. Outright purchase. Glenn Hughes. 


Vanguard Press, 100 5th Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, popular science, 
music, politics. Reprints. Royalties. James Henle. 

Van Nostrand Co., 250 4th Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) College texthooks, business, engineering, scien- 
tific, technology. M. Crane. 

Vernon Law Book Co., 922 Oak St., Kansas City. Law 
books. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 FE. 48th St., New York. 
(50 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary standard. Non- 
fiction, adult, all types. Occasional verse, collections of 
short-stories. Royalties. 

Vir Publishing Company, 1123 New Ledger Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. (10 titles yearly.) Novels—religious. Non-fiction— 
inspirational, self-help, physical training. Health books 
dealing with sex in a rational way. Outright purchase. 
L. M. Cross. 

Volland (The P. F.) Co., Joliet, Ill., (15 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile picture books up to 10 years; not over 20, 
words; older girls’ books, 12 to 16, 60,000 words; fairy 
tales. Non-fiction—things to do, books of semi-technical 
nature. Painting books, cut-out novelties. Compilations 
inspirational verse. Greeting cards, calendars, games. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Margaret T. Raymond: 
greeting cards, Marjorie Livingston. 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co.. 609 Mission St. Sam 
Francisco. (15 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Juvenile fiction. 
ages 8 to 12; non-fiction, 5 to 18. Royalties or author's 
expense. Harr Wagner. 

Wahr (George), Ann Arbor, Mich. Educational and tech- 
nical books. Royalties. 

Warne (Frederick) & Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Juveniles; adult non-fiction. Royalties. 

Warwick & York, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore, Md. 
Scientific books, education, psychology. 
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Washburn (Ives), Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
(25 titles yearly.) Novels. Serious works, memoirs. Juve- 
niles. Royalties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 

Washburn & Thomas, P. O. Box 131, Cambridge, Mass. 
(8 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, essays, travel, 
etc. Poetry, gift books. Royalties, or outright purchase. 
David W. Bailey. 

Watt (G. Howard), 1819 Broadway, New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels (70,000). Juvenile fiction, ages 10 to 
14. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile (60,000)—biography, 
history, travel, agriculture, sports, translations, technical 
works. Royalties. G. Howard Watt. | 

Wayside Press, Topsfield, Mass. (4 titles yearly.) Books 
on art and history, limited editions. Outright purchase. 
George Francis Dow. 


Webb Book Publishing Co., 55-79 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Agricultural, home economics, vocational, indus- 
trial textbooks. Royalties. 

Werner (E. S.) & Co., 701 7th Ave., Belmar, N. J. 
(Many vols. vearly.) Plays. Textbooks. Physical culture 
method and recitation books, drills, pantomimes, dances, 
jokes, games. Outright purchase, royalties, or author’s 
expense. Mrs. M. S. T. Werner. 

West Publishing Co., 50 W. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Law books. 

Westermann (B.) Co., Inc., 13 W. 46th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Technical, educational works. 

Westminster Press (The), Philadelphia. See Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 


Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. 
Elementary textbooks, especially readers, ages 6 to 10. 
Royalties. H. E. Wheeler. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
(25 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction (16,000 to 45,000), ages 
5 to 14; fairy tales. Rarely non-fiction. Outright pur- 
chase. 

Whittlesey House, 370 7th Ave., New York. (Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-fiction in field of non- 
technical science, economics, serious biography, travel, 
etc. Prefers query in advance of submission. Royalties. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
(10 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000); semi- 
educational or semi-supplementary reading; non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—history, travel, inspirational, relig- 
ious, gift books. Royalties. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. 
(80 titles yearly.) Technical books; sociology, engineering, 
business, etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(10 titles yearly.) Religious novels (over 50,000), any type. 
Distinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Poetry. Roy- 
alties. Thomas Curtis Clark, Robert L. Willett. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (50 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—science, 
popular science, philology, agriculture, education. Text- 
books—medicine, biology, bacteriology, chemistry, psy- 
chology, personnel research, nature. Royalties. E. F. 
Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. 
(35 titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and 
gry reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. 

1ison, 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
Reography, sociology, education, business, religion. Text- 
books. W. D. Lewis. 

Wise (Wm. H.) & Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. 
Educational classics, standard modern sets. 

Witter (Conrad), St. Louis. Educational books. Outright 
purchase. 

Womans Press (The), 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(50 titles yearly.) Educational and religious volumes fur- 
nished by the Y. W. C. A. Royalties, or occasional out- 
right purchase. Rhoda E. McCulloch. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., 156 5th Ave., New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Medical books. Royalties. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. 
Y. (40 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Roy- 
alties. Caspar W. Hodgson. 
word Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 

leveland, O. Bibles, dictionaries, reprint fiction. Buys 
orginal MSS. for juvenile and adult fiction books. Fairy 
tales, girls’ books, ages 12 to 18, boys’ series dealing with 
airplane travel, sports. Outright purchase. Miss L. Cahen. 


“an University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
economics, government, sociology, art, literature, religion, 
College textbooks, technical works. Occasional 
a of poetry, gift books. Juvenile educational non- 
Royalties, occasionally outright purchase or 
uthor’s expense. Malcolm W. Davis. 
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THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT 
SALES AGENCY 


For the benefit of clients The Author & Journalist 
maintains an efficient MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. 
Work is carefully considered by competent staff members 
and every effort is put forth to place work accepted for 
that purpose. 

A reading fee of $1.00 for the first 1000 words, 25¢ for 
each additional thousand, is charged for considering manu- 
scripts. However, this will be waived when any writer 
has a record of three sales through the Agency. 

In case of sale, a commission of 10% is charged. The 
minimum commission is $4.00. 


Florence Brent Thompson, Oregon, wrote, “The check 
which I have just received from you in payment for my 
story, ‘The Fate of Bill Laramie,’ pleases me tremen- 
dously; I agree that the rate is extremely good; frankly, 
much better than I expected; and I feel that a great deal 
of credit is due to you for the successful way in which 
you have handled this.” 


Chauncey Thomas, Denver, wrote: “Your sale of my 
“Heap Bad Kiowa” to Popular Magazine, after you had 
submitted it to twenty-eight other markets, is a tribute | 
to your persistence in marketing a manuscript in which: 
you have confidence.” 

Evans Wall, Pond, Mississippi, whose first book, “The 
No-Nation Girl,’? we placed for him with The Century 
Company, wrote: “I shall never forget the debt of grati- 
tude I owe you. . . . Your counsel and encouragement led 
me to write the book.’ ’ ’” 


The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
Journalist is greater than that of most writers. We claim 
no magic formula which will enable us to sell unsalable 
work. The sales agency guarantees only to devote hon- 
est, intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose. If material lacks sales possibilities we tell 
you so frankly, and briefly point out why. This does not 
mean that a full criticism is given. For detailed criti- 
cism, see rate schedule on back page. 

The agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It handles articles and,all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability 
Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 


potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 


dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, ete. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
Dr. B short story authority, offers you a complete, 
r. Burton practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style, ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your study instinct—also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 620 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


GLORIA SWANSON’S next picture is an original story 
by an unknown author. You need my personal help now. 
Studios are buying original stories for 1931-32 programs. 
Your story may be just what is wanted. Ask for PROOF 
that I sell the studios. 12 years’ experience in criticism, 
revision and SALES ON COMMISSION. Personal con- 
tact with Studio Editors GUARANTEED. Folder FREE. 
References: Editor, this magazine. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Recognized Authors’ Representative 


423 Security Bldg., Dept. A-110 Hollywood, Calif. 


EXTRY! PAPER! EXTRY! 
Medium weight bond, 500 sheets, $1.10; heavier 
paper, $1.60. Second sheets, 80c per 500. 100 kraft 
envelopes (both sizes) if you fold Mss., $1.00. If 
you mail flat, $1.30 for 25 of each. We pay postage. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Modern Love Magazine, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, issued by the newly-formed Syndicate Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., “is in the market for material 
of practically every length,” writes Lyon Mear- 
son, editor. “As our title indicates, what we want 
are stories that deal with love, but the emotion and 
the sentiment must be honest. We will not buy 
stories that treat of love in too sophisticated a 
‘manner, nor in which the action is too slow and 
the plot slowed up by a great deal of philosophiz- 
ing. We want characterization, but it must be 
deft and done in a few revealing phrases. If you 
can let a character reveal herself by what she 
says, instead of by what you say about her, so 
much the better. The morals must be good. We 
would rather that sex did not enter into our fic- 
tion, but if it is inevitable in the working out of 
a really good story, we will not reject it on that 
account. We can use short-stories of any length, 
though we prefer that they be no longer than 5000 
words. We will use a complete novel in each is- 
sue, which should not be longer than 40,000 words. 
We are also in the market for serials, with good 
installment breaks, of an average length of 50,- 
000 words. In addition, we propose to run at 
least two true stories in each issue—first-person 
stories of true experiences, told with throbbing 
and realistic feeling. Also an occasional article 
on a topic connected with love, especially if it 
concerns some well-known person, and a few 
poems now and then. If we come across some 
really good ‘short shorts’ we will be glad to run 
them . .. they should be less than 1500 words. 
Our rates range up to 2 cents a word, though we 
will better this rate for short-shorts. We make 
prompt decisions and pay immediately upon ac- 
ceptance.” 

Startling Detective Adventures, now located at 
529 S. Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces that John J. Green has been appointed 
editor. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, is now edited by Percy Waxman, suc- 
ceeding Arthur T. Vance. It uses articles of in- 
terest to women; short-stories of action, drama, 
and problem types; novelettes, serials, and verse; 
but is overstocked at present. 

Action Stories, 220 E. Forty-second Street, New 
York, is not buying stories with a jungle or world- 
war setting. Its preference is for fast-moving 
stories of the West and the out-trails. 


_Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, stresses the fact that love interest is es- 
sential in the 25,000-word novels it features. 
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Star Magasine, Garden City, N. Y., is a new 
monthly fiction magazine from Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. Roy de S. Horn, editor of Short 
Stories and West, is also editor of the new maga- 
zine. He writes: “The best information we can 
give to prospective contributors is that Star May- 
azine is a magazine of general adventure somewhat 
similar to Short Stories, but with a much stronger 
tendency toward stories with exciting mysteries 
in them. Also, we will probably use stories with 
a somewhat stronger woman interest in them than 
in our other magazines, but even so, the story must 
be essentially an exciting man story, with the 
hero always dominating the story. Rates will de- 
pend entirely upon the strength of the story and 
the value of the author to us, payment on accept- 
ance.” 


Crescent Publishing Company, Inc., 25 W. 
Forty-third Street, New York, announces the 
launching of two new magazines. Rose M. 


Shipman, editor, writes: “We are open right 
now to buy material. On one of the books we 
are looking for fast-moving, glamorous Western 
love stories. They should have sufficient plot and 
action, but the romantic element must be upper- 
most. Settings may either be in the cow country, 
southwest or northwest. Cowboy heroes are pre- 
ferred, and the heroines also should be true West- 
erners. Short-stories up to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, serials up to 
30,000. Rates, for the time being, are up to 2 
cents a word. The other book will use third-per- 
son sex stories, deftly and subtly handled, prefer- 
ably from the feminine point of view. Shorts up 
to 5000 words, novelettes up to 12,000, serials up 
to 20,000. Rates up to 1% cents a word. Decis- 
ions and payments will be prompt.” 


Harold Hersey, publisher of the Red and Blue 
Band Magazines, Good Story Magazine Company, 
Inc. 25 W. Forty-third Street, New York, 
writes : “In the October A. & J. you say that 
the trend among pulp-paper Westerns is toward 
love interest in their longer stories. I would 
say that from my own experience, I am getting 
further and further away from the love inter- 
est, although I have been thinking seriously of 
one magazine in my group devoted to this sub- 
ject. Quick Trigger Stories, and Outlaws of the 
IV est prefer a minimum of love interest.” 


Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell Street. 
Louisville, Ky., uses short-stories of 3500 to 5000 
words, preferring short love stories of clean char- 
acter for small-town and rural homes. Payment 
is at 4 cent a word up, on publication. 
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‘THE AUTHOR & Approved Buyers 


JOURNALIST'S SEND-IT FIRST SECTIO of Manuscripts 


Advertisers in this department require literary material in quantities, want the best offerings first, 
and Fo using paid space to secure them. Give these magazines consideration when you have manuscripts 
to offer. 


GANGSTER STORIES 


needs novelettes from 10,000 to 20,000 words in length and novels be- 
tween 35,000 and 60,000 words in length. Such novels must have high 
emotional pressure; sharp, exciting characterization; easily understand- 

able plots and lots of local color. Payment is made on acceptance. The 

gangster must lose out, either through the law or through his own undo- 

ing. No novels wanted where the gangster is a detective in secret. We 

are pretty well fed up on newspaper stories. We want glamorous, 
swiftly-moving and tremendously interesting novels written by those who 
are no longer amateurs in experience but not necessarily professionals in 
writing. 

Address communications to 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 


P. S. Our other magazines are: 


Outlaws of the West ° 
Ghost Stories 


Prison Stories 
The Dance Magazine 


Gangland Racketeer Stories 
Quick Trigger Stories of the West 


HAROLD HERSEY, PUBLISHER, GOOD STORY MAGAZINE 
COMPANY, INC. 


PARIS uses Snappy Short Stories up to 4,000 
words, with an American idea of sex 


NIGHTS @ppecal and a risque Parisian back- 

ground—%c per word up—payment 
promptly upon publication. Jokes, from 25c to S0c; 
Verse, 15c line; Paragraphs, 35c; Photographs—Art 
and Snappy Female poses, $3 


SHADE PUB, CO. Street 


ARE YOU HITCH-HIKING ALONG THE LITERARY 
HIGHWAY? If so, whether as an aspiring poet or a 
prose writer, WE’LL GIVE YOU A LIFT; also free 
Road Information” on how to avoid dangerous curves, 
detours, road-hogs, hijackers, etc. No age limit. This 
new department begins in November issue. Full particu- 
lars for stamped, self-addressed envelope. Bulletin of 
current prizes will be included. Yearly subscription, 12 
issues, now $1.00; single copy, 15c. KALEIDOSCOPE, A 


— Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
‘exas, 


FREE Sample Copy Waiting For You! 
THE PRIZE CONTEST JOURNAL 


America’s Outstanding Contest News Journal, listin 
d g 
over 300 prize competitions, with about half’ a 
- = dollars in prizes. You cannot win YOUR SHARE 
a ¢ Millions of Dollars given away annually in con- 
Send unless YOU KNOW ABOUT THE CONTESTS. 
Stamped, addressed envelope for free sample copy. 

The Prize Contest Journal, P. O. Box 606 

Coral Gables, Florida 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “Tha 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 @ year 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
135 contests and 2000 prizes with cash value 
over $100,000. Thomas & Co., Publishers of 
Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 
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Shade Publishing Company, 1008 W. York 
Street, Philadelphia, publisher of Paris Nights, 
writes that it is “in the market for manuscripts 
up to 1000 words each, founded on facts, and 
along the following lines: Peculiar, strange, 
mystical, and weird happenings, past or present; 
things that are hard to believe. Special attention 
will be given to those that are illustrated or ac- 
companied by photographs. Payment will be made 
promptly, and in accordance with value as to read- 
er interest, from 1 cent per word up. Address 
Facts Department.” 


Warner Bros. announce that as a result of the 
call that went out to newspaper men for stories 
that would be suitable for screen production, sev- 
eral acceptable stories have been secured. The first 
came from George F. Nieberg, of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, and is entitled “All Wet.” 
Another acceptance is “Station S I N Signing 
Off,” submitted by Tom Bashaw, a reporter on 
the Chicago Daily News. The producers sent out 
this call with the feeling that the average copy 
editor and reporter were dealing continually with 
drama and facts often stranger and more interest- 
compelling than fiction. In answer to the call, 
according to Jacob Wilk, head of the Story De- 
partment, over 2000 manuscripts have already 
been submitted by newspaper men. “We are still 
in the market for material,” he stated, “and will 
welcome and pay for all ideas and scenarios sent 
in that lend themselves to our needs.” Address 
Story Department, Warner Bros., 321 W. Forty- 
fourth Street, New York. 


All-Fiction, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, edit- 
ed by Carson W. Mowre, writes that at present 
stories of Africa or the South Seas are not being 
bought, because of over-supply. Adventure fiction 
of wide variety is used, with almost any locale. 
Woman interest is not barred, but it must be 
used purely for motivation of action; no heart- 
throbs are wanted. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance at good rates. New writers are welcome, 
states Mr. Mowre. 


The Drama Magazine, formerly at 289 Fourth 
Avenue, is now located at 15 W. Forty-fourth 
Street, New York. It recently changed hands, 
has been enlarged, and is being published nine 
times a year instead of eight. Albert E. Thomp- 
son, now editor, writes that the present require- 
ments are for theatrical and dramatic articles, fea- 
ture stories, news, photos, etc., up to 2000 words, 
if strictly pertinent to the theater. Payment is 
made on publication at 1 cent a word. 


Excitement, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, is 
now edited by Lon Murray, who writes that the 
magazine is overstocked with novelettes, but is in- 
terested in short-stories of 1500 to 6000 words, 
dealing with thrilling out-of-doors adventure, well 
written, and for serials.” Good rates are paid 
on acceptance. 


DeRoye Cartoon Service, 815 Madison Street, 


Syracuse, N. Y., refuses and returns, unopened, 
contributions submitted to it. 
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Gangster Stories, 25 W. Forty-third Street, 
New York, is calling for novelettes of from 10,- 
000 to 20,000 words and novels between 35,000 
and 60,000 words in length. The requirements 
are for high emotional pressure; sharp, exciting 
characterization; easily understandable plots, and 
lots of local color. The gangster must lose out, 
either through the law or his own undoing. He 
must not turn out to be a detective in secret. 
This is one of the magazines of the Hersey 
group, which includes the following additional 
titles: Gangland, Racketeer Stories, Outlaws of 
the West, Quick Trigger Stories of the West, 
Prison Stories, Ghost Stories, and The Dance 
Magazine. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, edited by Robert P. Anderson, of- 
fers a market for illustrated articles of about 600 
words on out-of-the-ordinary things, curiosities, 
and occasional travel material. It uses wholesome 
short-stories of 2500 words, and serials of twen- 
ty to twenty-five chapters, each 2500 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at about % cent a word. 
Junior Christian Endeavor World, under the same 
editorship, uses similar material on subjects of in- 
terest to children; short-stories may run from 
1500 to 2500 words; few serials are used. 


Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Helen E. Irwin, associate. editor, writes: 
“Just now we are overstocked on ‘slight’ stuff. 
We need heavily plotted, melodramatic things, with 
a mystery or adventure angle. Our taboos are 
sexy material, stories of marriage or the confes- 
sion type, or elderly romance.” Payment is at 1 
to 2 cents a word on acceptance, 25 cents a line 
for verse. 

Cosmopolitan, Fifty-seventh Street and Eightl 
Avenue, New York, writes: “We are rather 
overstocked, but are interested in unusual light 
love stories or humorous stories, either very short 


—1000 to 1500 words, or about 5000 words.” 


Life has moved from 598 Madison Avenue to 
60 E. Forty-second Street, New York, and is now 
edited by F. B. Mallory, succeeding Norman An- 
thony. The policy remains much the same. 

Model Airplane News, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is edited by J. Loftus Price, who writes: 
“We desire articles on model aviation-club activi- 
ties, reports of meets, etc.; construction text and 
plans for building model planes—flying, scale-fly- 
ing, and solid-scale models. Models must be 
replicas of real and prominent types of planes. 
Aviation fiction is not required at present, but any 
such must be technically correct in flying detail 
and contain incentives to sportsmanship and clean 
living on lines of the esprit de corps of the alr. 
‘Blood and thunder’ not wanted. Payment 1s on 
acceptance at 1 cent a word, $3 for each picture 
used.” 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine and Wild 
West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, are now edited by 
Joseph Cox, who succeeds H. A. Keller. 
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VAGUE groping—a “blind-man’s 
buff’? way of choosing words— 
doesn’t answer satisfactorily such 
questions as these. Selecting from all 
the marvelous wealth of our language 
the one word to fit your purpose is 
highly difficult, if not impossible, by 
such a method. 


With over 400 words denoiing vari- 
ous degrees of goodness, for instance, 
how could you find the one word to 
express the exact meaning you desire? 
What assurance that you'll even re- 
member the one you need? 


But it is not strange that such time- 
wasting, irritating methods have so 
long prevailed. Dictionaries are ar- 
ranged with the assumption that you 
know all of the words in our language, 
and seek only the definitions. The or- 
dinary thesaurus, book of synonyms, 
or vocabulary book offers you choice 
if you know the exact meanings. No 
wonder most people find it so difficult 
to express their thoughts clearly! 


But now comes a book which has 
revolutionized all word helps—a 
} ee with clear, concise defini- 
ions! 


At your fingertips you can now have 
the definite, living words that fit your 
thoughts like gloves—through March’s 

esaurus Dictionary. 


The whole living language at 
your instant command 


Instead of a vocabulary limited by 
your memory, you select from the 
whole living language—those _illimit- 
able riches from which the ablest writ- 
ers and speakers draw. 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesau- 
Tus Dictionary gives you the word 
immediately. 


Just a flip of the 

pages and your 
= is before you, grouped with its 
-s ated words under the part of speech 
A which it belongs. In adjoining 
columns aré its antonyms—enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 


All of these words are defined so 
that you select the right one with cer- 


tainty, and know i 
, you are usi it 
correctly, 


It is of i i 
unquestionable authority. 
Professor Francis A. March and his 
among the foremost philolo- 
this country has produced. 


nN 


The New Amplified Edition with 
the REVISED Appendix 


The unique helpfulness of March ex- 
tends throughout the whole book. In 
the appendix, for instance, are grouped 
words and definitions from leading arts 
and sciences—the only book offering 
such an important service. It also con- 
tains chapters which are complete, con- 
cise textbooks on English, composition, 
word building, Biblical references, geo- 
graphic and historic facts, famous char- 
acters of literature, American Sobriquet, 
ete., which increase its value beyond 
computation. 


Truly it is a Treasure House of Words 
and Knowledge—a book which thou- 
sands of writers find an indispensable 
reference. No wonder the leading mag- 
azines say of it: 


“‘A real treasure chest of ‘English un- 
defiled.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
—Review of Reviews. 


—‘will be of constant use on the 
writing Mercury. 


—“lJeads the mind to associations 
wholly unexpected and defines them 
with shades of meaning so that exact- 
ness and fluency are obtained.’’—ar- 
per’s. 


Examine it in your own office 
or home—at our risk 


Let us send you this remarkable vol- 
ume that you may judge it in your 
own home. Try it for ten days at our 
risk. We want you to see what com- 
plete mastery of the English language 
its 1462 pages give you. It is bound 
in handsome buckram—a worthy addi- 
tion to any library—and_ surprisingly 
handy because of the thin, lightweight 
opaque paper used. 


Just send in the 
coupon. If you do 
not find that it 
completely an- 
swers your word 
problems, you 
have but to re- 
turn it and the 
examination has 
cost you nothing. 


Dept. AJ-11, 
1334 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


der.) 


“If you can 
afford but one 
book—select 
March,” advised 
a leading 
writer’s journal. 


Historical Publishing Co., 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in 
Canada) the New Amplified edition of March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary. 1 will pay $3.75 on delivery and if I keep 
the book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. 
(Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with or- 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will re- 


turn it in good condition within 10 days and you are 
to refund my $3.75. 


_ doesn’t answer these questions 


“What word conveys my exact meaning ?” 
“Is there a word to clarify my idea?” 
“I wonder if there is a better word?” 
“What is that word I have forgotten?” 


“How can I avoid this 
constant repetition?” 
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The Forecast, 6 . Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, edited by Alberta M. Goudiss, desires the 
following material: “Scientific discussion of nu- 
trition, foods and food preparation (may include 
menus but no recipes); news of developments in 
the fields of food, child training, health, home- 
making, housekeeping. Material must be written 
authoritatively, but in very readable and simple 
language, with the aim to inform and help the 
housewife in an entertaining manner. Occasional 
articles of an interesting nature are used which 
tie up with our main interests—on schools, travel, 
house decoration, gardens, recreation, church en- 
tertainments, how to raise money, health demon- 
strations, restaurants, and careers of conspicuous 
women, successful in their own right in any part 
of the world. No fiction is used. Lengths, 2000 
to 3000 words, preferably with photographs. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at 1 to 144 cents per word.” 


Air Wonder Stories and Science Wonder Sto- 
ries, of the Stellar Publishing Corporation, 96 
Park Place, New York, have been combined into 
one and are now published under the name of 
Wonder Stories. WH. Gernsback is editor; David 
Lasser, managing editor. The magazine uses 
short-stories and novelettes up to 20,000 words, 
and serials of 35,000 words, as well as articles up 
to 6000 words, dealing with the world of science 
or the future. It does not want ghost or spiritual- 
istic stories, or stories containing an excess of sex. 
Payment is up to 1 cent a word on publication. 


Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, is in the market only for short humorous 
verse and for jokes and epigrams on radio pro- 
grams for its “Hits-Quips-Slips” department. 
Payment is made on publication at from $1 to $5 
per contribution. 

Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, writes that it is now overstocked in every- 
thing, but will be in the market for material after 
January Ist. 

The Poet, 22 FE. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, uses verse up to thirty lines, paying $1 up 
per poem on acceptance. Instructive articles on 
verse writing by authorities also are sought. M. 
M. Conlon is editor. 

The Home Magazine, now located at 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is edited by Agnes Smith, 
who succeeds Myriam Sieve. It requires home- 
service articles and personal articles interesting to 
women, from 1500 to 2000 words in length; do- 
mestic and love stories and first-person true-life 
dramas, 2000 to 2500 words; short rhymed verse; 
fact items on home service. Payment is stated 
to be usually on acceptance, but varies. 


The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, reports its present requirements as follows: 
“Articles on home building, improvement, garden- 
ing, farming, nature, and general features, 2000 
to 3000 words. Payment for these is made at 
$100 up, on acceptance. Fair rates also are paid 
for good short fiction. 
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Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, just now particularly wants up-to-the- 
minute true stories dealing with crime and police 
work, preferably matter that hasn’t previously 
been published in newspapers. The magazine is 
now specializing in timely fact articles. Lengths 
from 2000 to 15,000 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at rates up to 2 cents a word. 

Far Fast Adventure Stories, 158 W. Tenth 
Street, New York, does not use stories of the 
Japanese. No fantasy or pseudo-scientific ma- 
terial is used, and love interest is barred as nearly 
as possible. Straight action adventure yarns, set 
in any locale except the two Americas and Europe, 
constitute the general requirements of this maga- 
zine. It has set aside a “New Authors’ Corner” 
in which will be printed one or more stories in 
each issue from authors who have never before 
appeared in print. Payment is at from 1 to 6 
cents a word on acceptance. 

Irrontier Stories, 220 FE. Forty-second Street. 
New York, “is looking especially for stories of 
the Old West that have the ring of authenticity— 
the West as it really was in the 70’s, 80’s and 90's, 
“writes Willard B. Crosby, associate editor. 
“Frontier no longer uses adventure stories of for- 
cign locales. We want Old West fact articles, 
dealing with famous gunmen, sheriffs, etc., up to 
12,000 words. Fiction length requirements are 
4000 to 6000 words for shorts; 10,000 to 12,000 
for novelettes ; 20,000 to 25,000 for novels. Pay- 
ment on acceptance at 1 cent a word and up.” 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, 
in a letter from Joseph T. Shaw, editor, stresses 
the requirement for “well-written stories of ac- 
tion in a locale understandable to American read- 
ers in the detective, Western, and border fields. 
Material dealing with the supernatural, or im- 
plausible, or inaccurate as to character, action, 
and atmosphere, is not acceptable. Length require- 
ments for shorts, 4000 to 8000 words; novelettes 
up to 15,000 words.” Payment is on acceptance 
at good rates. 

Our Little Ones, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, magazine for very little children published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, will 
be reentitled Story World on January 1st. It 
uses short-stories of 300 to 600 words, and some 
verse, paying % cent a word on acceptance. 


Gay Parisienne, 143 W. Twentieth Street, New 
York, has been added to the Irwin group. It is 
edited by Marianne Marle, and will use gay sto- 
ries of Parisian background, 1200 to 2000 words. 
Payment, it is stated, will be made at 1 cent 4 
word on publication. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va., magazine ot 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, is now 
edited by Lillian W. Curtis, who has succeeded 
Louise Slack. 

Outdoor America, 541 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, is now edited by Cal Johnson, who suc- 
ceeds Marguerite Ives. 
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MY CLIENTS ARE SELLING---ARE YOU? 


“The Werewolf’s Helmet,’ by Edgar L. Cooper, running as a serial from October to January in The Popular 
Magazine, was recently sold through my agency. I also place Mr. Cooper’s work frequently with Action Novels, 
Frontier Stories, War Birds, Sky Riders, Excitement, Man Stories and other magazines. 

“The Cavern Killer,’ a mystery novel by Kenneth Duane Whipple, will appear in the December issue of 
Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 

“The Balcony Murders,’ a novelette by John M. Henry, appears in the November issue of Detective-Dragnet. 
This is the second novelette by Mr. Henry I have placed with this magazine. His work was so well received that 
the editors have requested him to carry his characters through a series of stories for Detective-Dragnet. Mr. Henry 
had never sold fiction before. 

The October issue of Man Stories contains stories by four of my clients—‘Black Magic,’ by Jacland Marmur ; 
“The Hell-Born Twins,” by Edgar L. Cooper ; “Swamp Death,’ by James H. Leveque, and “Pips,” by Roy E, Phinney. 

Dorothy Ainsworth, Alice Marie Dodge, Earle R. Buell, Conrad Charles Smith, Eda $S. Worcester, Helen F. 
Price, Helen H. Dau appear frequently in the romantic magazines such as Love Story, All Story, and in confessional 
magazines like Real Love, True Story, I Confess, etc. With the exception of Mr. Buell, all of these were “new” 
writers before they came to me, and are now selling regularly. 

These are but a few examples of what I am doing for my clients, I am constantly selling “first stories’? and 
developing new writers to the professional stage—because my clients are being coached to produce types of fiction 


in current demand. ; 
Every Manuscript Submitted to Me Receives: 


A candid professional estimate of its market value and sales possibilities. 
Constructive and definite suggestions for revision of material to suit specific demands if not suitable 
for negotiation in form submitted. 
Suggestions to the writer as to what types of fiction he is best able to produce, magazines he should 
study and “slant” his work at. 
Efficient handling of available material to suitable markets, timely advice of special needs of maga- 
=o can write for to active clients. Disposition of English and supplementary rights when 
possible. 

My rates for considering manuscripts by new clients are fifty cents per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 
on any single manuscript. As soon as I sell $1000 worth of a client’s material, his work is handled on a 
straight commission basis. 

The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15%. : 

If you wish to have your work recommended by an editorially recognized agency, submit your manu- 
scripts or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
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155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent . New York, N. Y. 
WRITERS’ READY SERVICE 
Mary B. Charlton ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
AUTHORS’ AGENT AND EDITORIAL CRITIC 
venteen years’ editorial expe - - 
cism and i Enthusiastic sales service. “Mary A MAGAZINE EDITOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
Chariton is — Her Manuscripts criticized, revised, and 
goes a long way.” riters’ endorsements furnished on 
te marketed at reasonable rates. 
WRITERS’ READY SERVICE 516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
Room 800, 516 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
AUTHORS SERVICE Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
Research for theses and manuscripts in third best demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
teference library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
Memphis, Tennessee. Classified clippings. writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Typing with minor corrections, 50c per thousand Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents r 1000 words; 
words, Free carbon. verse, 1 cent per line; one carbon. A professional service. i 
VERA GREGORY LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
333 E. Deaderick Ave. Jackson, Tenn. 1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 
CRIT — REVISION 
Hurried Work bug otic Clients. I have never HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
had a dissatisfied client. My policy is to handle a certain REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 
amount of work and no more. Can take on a few more If so, what’s wrong with your stories? The rejection 
clients at following rates: slip will never tell! I sell seemingly hopeless stories 
First-class typing, minor errors corrected.........$ .50 per M that many writers have given up in despair! SEND 
Typing and revision 1.00 per M FOR FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. 
MSS. constructively criticised and corrected... .50 per M DO IT NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, | Authors’ 
Collaboration on suitable material—write for terms. Agent, Post Office Box 10, Station “R,” New York City. 


Harry Rickard, Author and Critic, Provo, S. Dak. 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION! Joseph B. Fox, successful 
AUTHORS author of hundreds of articles and short stories, teaches 
- how to write salable material. Reasonable class rates. 


My six years’ experience in the preparation of manu- 
Mss. criticized with market suggestions, 50c per thousand 


Scripts will help get your story by the editor’s desk. 


pv per thousand words; poetry, le per line. Minor words. Mss. typed, professional copy, heavy bond, one 
rections, carbon and return postage free. carbon, 75c per thousand words. Special rates on novels 
LEE E. GOOCH and novelettes. Phone GArfield 6973 for interview, or 

Box 202 Hernando, Miss. write, WRITERS’ ROOST, 17 Alta Street, San Franciseo, 


California. 
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Grit, Williamsport, Pa., buys short fiction of 
from 1500 to 5000 words. Love, adventure, mys- 
tery, and Western stories preferred; must be clean 
and interesting. It pays from $5 to $10 a story 
and wants nothing but the one-time rights to print. 
It also buys stories of from 100 to 500 words with 
photos, for its women’s and children’s pages; sto- 
ries of 100 to 300 words with one or more photos, 
of oddities and out-of-ordinary things for its “Odd 
and Strange” page. Freaks of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, when accompanied by good pic- 
tures, are welcome, as are illustrated stories of 
strange occupations, customs, practices, etc. It 
buys an occasional feature story of 1800 to 2500 
words, if accompanied by from six to twelve pic- 
tures, and shorter magazine material of 350 to 
1000 words with from two to six photos. Photos 
are paid for at $1 and $1.50 each, the text at $5 
to $8 a column, depending on the subject, its time- 
liness and general interest. Payment is made on 
acceptance. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York, “is at 
present so well provided with serials that nothing 
short of a sensationally good and desirable job 
has a chance with us right now,” according to a 
statement by Kenneth Littauer, fiction editor. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, buys 
dialogue and other forms of jokes, but pays at a 
word rate of % cent on acceptance. Thus a joke 
of 100 words would bring but 50 cents. The same 
rate is paid for farm material, but contributing 
editors furnish most of this matter. 


Screen Play and Hollywood Magazine, two of 
the Fawcett group, now located at 529 S. Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., send a statement of 
their present requirements, as follows: ‘For 
Screen Play, authentic articles of interest to movie 
fans, usually written on assignment. For Holly- 
wood Magazine, movie feature articles with 
sophisticated appeal. Roscoe Fawcett is editor, 
and Ruth Biery, Western editor, of both publi- 
cations. Liberal rates are paid on acceptance.” 


Musical Observer, 119 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, is edited by Doron K. Antrim, who 
reports the present requirements of the magazine 
as follows: “We use articles from 800 to 2000 
words in length of instructive, informative, or gen- 
eral interest type in the musical field. Sometimes 
we use success stories of teachers or musicians 
who have overcome physical and environmental 
handicaps. Articles of too general a nature can- 
not be used—i. e., general aesthetics, music as a 
language all its own, high-flown dissertations, etc. 
Provocative editorials of 200 to 400 words will be 
considered. A recently inaugurated department is 
devoted to bands and band music. Our rate of 
payment is from 1 to 2 cents a word, or a flat 
rate by arrangement, payable on publication.” 

Fox Feature Service, 850 Tenth Avenue, New 
York, is a publicity service sponsored by the Fox 
Movietone Company, and limited to features re- 
lating to stars and photoplays. 
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Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, uses interpretive articles of not more than 
6000 to 7000 words, also shorts of 1000 to 2000, 
Short-stories up to 5000 words are considered, 
Novelettes, or very long short-stories, 15,000 to 
35,000 words, apparently will continue to be used, 
following the close of the present contest for such 
material. Very little verse is purchased. Payment 
is on acceptance at good rates. 

The Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, edited by Mrs. Clara Savage Little. 
dale, gives its present requirements as follows: 
“Articles of 2500 to 3000 words dealing with fam. 
ily relationships, child care and training, health, 
and education; short-stories dealing with family 
relationships from the psychological angle; short 
verse (not over 30 lines). Payment is made on 
acceptance at 1 cent a word up for such material, 
Besides these, we buy bright sayings of children, 
jokes, pointers for parents, things for children to 
do and make, family fun, parental problems, reci- 
pes, and similar departmental matter, paying at 
$1 each item on publication.” 

St. Nicholas, 55 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, edited by Albert Gallatin Lanier, is just 
now in the market for girl stories with action and 
humor, ranging from 3000 to 5000 words. Ma- 
terial used in general is for high-school age boys 
and girls, with adventure, historical, and animal 
themes predominant. Love stories, fairy stories, 
and very young stories not desired. Payment is 
on acceptance at 1 cent a word, verse, 25 cents 
a line. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., is now edited by 
Rev. Eugene P. Burke, C. S. C., who writes: “Ave 
Maria is a Catholic magazine devoted to the honor 
of the Blessed Virgin. It uses articles, short-sto- 
ries of moral tone, and verse, not necessarily on 
religious subjects, but of religious tone, not over 
16 lines in length. Payment is at $3 a printed 
page, poems $5 each, on publication.” 

Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, is 
now edited by Emery Brugh, who succeeds Esther 
Bennehoff. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, is 
now edited by Lon Murray, who succeeds Law- 
rence Lee. 

Film Fun, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, is now 
edited by Lester Grady, succeeding Ernest V. 
Heyn. 

The Journal of American Poetry, 5 Camp Green 
Avenue, Charlotte, N. Car., edited by Alice Mc- 
Farland, uses poetry, critical articles, etc. It does 
not pay for material. 

Discontinued—S us pended 

The Mother’s Journal, New York. 

Aviation Stories, New York. 

Singing and Playing, New York. 

Palms, New York. 

Popular Biography, New York. 

Sportsman’s Recorder, Columbus, Ohio. 

Complete Love Novel Magazine, New York. 
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Ciqarettes & Writing Courses 
Enterprise and ,Value Are Appreciated in Any Endeavor 


Lucky STRIKE cigarettes sell in greater volume than any other. The toast- 
ing process has made them suitable for both men and women. Reasonable 
in price, thoroughly modern in preparation, they have gone far ahead of 
other brands because of the use of the Ultra Violet Ray in preparing their 
tobacco. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING CouRsE, reasonable in price, tested in value, has 
gone ahead of all other courses because it makes use of modern psycho- 


logical principles in training each individual to achieve success in fiction 

writing. 
OTTO H, FALK 

The world S greatest commercial One of America’s Leading Industrialists 


geniuses praise Lucky Strikes, ap- President, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
proving the very principles that “The days are gone when a manufacturer can 


4 i. ae achieve national acceptance for his product 
The S im plified Traming Course merely through a vast advertising expenditure. 


has made use of in its own field as Today’s intense competition demands that a 
product be identified with a quality distinctly 
its own.” 


effectively as the cigarette manu- 
facturing company has in its. 


Ava : The statements of these famous business 
men regarding the manufacture of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes are remarkably applicable 
to The Simplified Training Course. It has 
“sure-footed experience.” It has trained 


L. J. HOROWITZ 


Chairman, Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. more successful writers than any other 
Builders of the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the course twice its age. It is the most mod- 
Woolworth Bidg., the Paramount Building, etc. ern and enterprising training course in 


America, for it has made more important 
innovations in training fictional talent 
than all the other courses in the United 
States. It has a “quality distinctly its 


“When modern enterprise joins hands with 
sure-footed experience, success becomes a cer- 
tainty. The fusion of these two important fac- 
tors has given Thompson-Starrett over a bil- 


” 
lion dollars worth of activity in thirty years. oe 
It is interesting to note the application of this Send for our free booklet, “The Way 
same principle in your business.” Past the Editor.” It will prove that the 


S. T. C. can train you successfully. 
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SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, NAME 
1639 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 
WITHOUT PLACING ME UNDER ANY OBLIGA- 
ADDRESS 


TION, PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOKLET, 
THE WAY PAST THE EDITOR.” 1 WANT TO 


KNOW WHAT THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


CAN DO FoR ME. CITY AND STATE 


11/20 
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Prize Contests 


Excitement, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, is 
conducting a monthly contest for stories of “The 
Most Exciting Experience of My Life.” These 
should be from 1000 to 2000 words in length and 
are paid for at $15 each. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Radio De- 
partment, 150 Broadway, New York, offers a first 
prize of a trip to Paris or $5000 cash, a second 
prize of $1500 cash, a third of $1000 cash, and 45 
others ranging from $200 to $25, for best radio 
cabinet ideas. Ideas may be submitted in writing. 
If sketches are submitted, explanatory letter must 
accompany them. Submit as many ideas as you 
like, but each must be on a separate sheet of pa- 
per with contestant’s full name and address. No 
letters or sketches will be returned. Entry blanks 
are necessary and may be had from any Westing- 
house Radio Dealer. Contest closes December 
24th, 1930. 

Bungalow Builders, Box 5708, Batavia, Ill., of- 
fer a prize of a six-room house, built free of cost 
to winner, at any point in the United States, for 
best advertising name for the sort of house they 
manufacture, a six-room house with circular en- 
trance. Sending more than one name or sugges- 
tion by the contestant will cause all names he or 
she sends to be thrown out. Should two or more 
enter the same name a house will be awarded 
each contestant. The suggested name may be of 
either one or two words, no more. Contest closes 
January 24, 1930. 


Farm Insurance Committee, Room 1029, Insur- 
ance Exchange Building, 175 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, offers prizes ranging from $250 to 
$5, for best letters on “What We Have Done to 
Safeguard Our Farm Against Fire.’ Contest is 
open to all pupils of rural, grade or high schools, 
boys and girls. Story may contain any number 
of words up to 500, and must treat of fire hazard 
conditions in homes and farm buildings, and what 
you have done to correct them. Use pen, pencil 
or typewriter, one side of paper, sign at bottom 
your name, address, name of your school and 
teacher, and names of parents or persons with 
whom you live. Contest ends December 15, 1930. 
Only one story may be submitted by same student. 

National Macaroni Manufacturers Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind., offers a series of 104 prizes, 
from $500 to $5, for best recipes for serving mac- 
aroni, spaghetti, and egg noodles. Submit as many 
recipes as desired. Contest closes December 15, 
1930. Address: Recipe Contest, People’s Bank 
Building. 

American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, is conducting a monthly contest in which 
a prize of $3 is given for the best letter written 
by a farm woman on the subject: “What I, As 
a Farm Woman, Want Most.” $1 each is paid 
for the other letters used. Letters must not ex- 
ceed 300 words. Address letters to Nelle Ringen- 
berg, household editor. 
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British Market News 


Messrs. D. C. Thomson and Co., Ltd., Courier 
Place, Albert Square, Dundee, are publishers of 
a group of popular papers which offer a wide 
scope in everyday fiction and articles. A recent 
note on their requirements includes the following: 
Dundee Courier and Advertiser (daily), 400-word 
articles of wide appeal, also humor, human inter. 
est, and informative articles. Dundee Telegraph 
and Post (daily), topical and general articles on 
daily life. Sunday Post (weekly), short-stories, 
topical, domestic, and human articles, also excly- 
sive news. The company’s publications include: 
Adventure, healthy, up-to-date stories, 10,000 words, 
also serials and series. Red Letter, articles 500 to 
1000 words, on household, social and sentimental 
subjects; short-stories, 3000 to 4000 words, and se- 
rials 60,000 to 80,000 words, containing love mys- 
tery, pathos and stirring incident. For these a 
preliminary letter with opening installment is nec- 
essary. Topical Times, special articles and pic- 
tures on sport; adventure serials and _short-sto- 
ries. Weekly Welcome, domestic, general and 
topical articles, serials, also short-stories of 3000 
to 4000 words. Woman’s Way, short-stories, 
3000 words, of interest to modern women and 
girls. Red Star, essentially for the home. Se- 
rials, 60,000 to 80,000 words; long completes, 10,- 
000 words, and short-stories 3000 to 5000 words. 


Wireless presents possibilities for the American 
free-lance in placing his copy in Great Britain. 
One of the leading publishers is the Amalga- 
mated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London E. C. 4, which issues Modern Wireless, 
monthly, Wireless Constructor, monthly and Pop- 
ular Wireless, weekly. The first mentioned deals 
with all kinds of receiving sets and is particu- 
larly interested in well-illustrated articles on for- 
eign broadcasting stations. The second paper will 
consider articles which appeal to the home con- 
structor. The weekly welcomes copy of interest 
to the average amateur. These publishers als 
issue the weekly Picture Show, a cinema journal 
of popular interest, for which articles appealing 
to the ordinary picture fan are considered. Amet- 
ican writers can obtain from the literary editor 
of the Amalgamated Press a booklet giving 4 
complete list of their publications (which is the 
largest in Britain) with notes on their various 
requirements. 

Miss Modern, monthly, Messrs George Newnes, 
Ltd., 8 to 11 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W. C. 2, is a new magazine devoted to all the 
varying interests of the mddern girl, both on the 
pleasure and sporting side and the more serious 
things of life. 

A new journal of general popular interest is the 
People’s Weekly, just appearing from the National 
Co-operative Publishing Co., Manchester, Eng- 
land. Domestic and family subjects are desired. 

Punch, the leading British journal of humor, fas 
moved to 10, Bouverie Street, London, E. C. * 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and B ses produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 

THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 

LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 

I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 

My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Special attention given books. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St, Olean, N. Y. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


Your manuscripts SOLD to N. Y. or Philadelphia 
editors PERSONALLY—not by mail. 


ED BODIN, nationally known philosopher and edi- 
torial writer, 11 years with the publishers of Collier’s, 
American, Woman’s Home Companion and Country 
Home, will take on a few more clients who show 
promise of quick sales. Send sample Ms. with full 
history of your writing career, and $2.00 for registra- 
cripts with no further charge until sales are made. 
No READING fees. . 


Good Manuscripts Need a Salesman—Not a Critic 


ED BODIN—AUTHOR’S EXECUTIVE 
Plainfield, N. J. 


| W RITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
210 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


NO LOVE LOST 


on rejection slips. No labor lost, 
either, if you use my service. It 
brings editors’ checks. Send for 
circular. 


G. B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


Recommended by Editors 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars. 


Coal 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed ‘like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 


EXPERIENCED PLAYWRIGHT 
WANTED 


We are the World’s Largest Producers of Ama- 
teur plays and have an opening for an experienced 
playwright who is capable of writing original plays 
that can successfully be produced by amateurs. 
This is an exceptional opportunity with good salary 
for the right person. If you believe you can qual- 
ify, write at once, giving age, exp., ref., and recent 


photo. 
UNIVERSAL PRODUCING CO. 
Fairfield, Iowa, Dept. J-P 


WRITERS: ONE DOLLARLIS ALL you 


5 can spend with us until we 
ELL your story up to 5000 words—25c for each ad- 
ditional thousand. We will revise, type and market 
any story that has salable qualities at our own risk 
and expense. Send one of your stories today and get 
M touch with us. SPEEDER’S TYPING SERVICE, 
1638 New York Ave., Flint, Mich. 


Writers of Song Poems or Melodies! 

. e€ of America’s popular song writers with an 

mong record of achievements offers you a bona fide 

1s songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph 

records. Write today to— 
D RAY HIBBELER 

187X, 2104 Keystone Chicago 


TYPING—REVISION—VERSE 
CRITICISM 


“Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.” 

“I was very pleased with the changes you made in 
my story, as it surely improved my manuscript.” 

“I was overjoyed at receiving your letter with my 

m and its revision. I only wish I had half your 
wonderful gift.’ 

Distinctive typing; unabridged-dictionary service; 
one carbon. Prose, 40 cents per 1000 words; poems, 
1 cent a line. Literary revision of prose, 40 cents per 
1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 
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WHEN You WRITE HEApS 


ARDLY one head in 500 goes into print as 

the article writer constructed it. Editors 
have their own ideas concerning heads. The spe- 
cific head must be adapted, too, to varying circum- 
stances of presentation and space. 

Ordinarily, the article-writer should have only 
one purpose in mind as he constructs a head. That 
is to lead his article with something which will 
definitely arouse the editor’s interest in it, sell 
him on a careful reading. 

This being the purpose of the head, the writer 
need not be afraid to use many words in it, so 
long as each word helps to interest the editor. 

It is good practice, too, to use a sub-head or 
decker. This gives the writer a better chance to 
interest the editorial reader. 

The department editor believes that heads are 
often preferably written before the article itself. 
This policy forces the writer to go over his ma- 
terial carefully, analyze it, arrive at an appraisal 
of values. If he does this well he not only creates 
a good head, but largely determines the structure 
of his article. 

“How” is one of the best words for business 
article heads. Incorporate the name of your source 
in your head or decker—that will reassure the 
editor, who is leery of “arm-chair stuff.” 

We think that straightforward heads, which 
state important facts clearly, without frills, are 
most successful under current conditions. We are 
definitely “agin’” jazz-style heads. 

Of course, a head always should say something. 
This bars such irritating titles as, “Would You 
Believe It?” “A Profitable Experience,” “Suc- 
cess In Retailing,” and the like. The head should 
tell the editor what the article is about, and so 
perform the task that the editor is interested to 
read the article, predisposed to find it acceptable. 


oooo 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JournaL Freip 


Barron’s, 44 Broad Street, New York, Hugh 
Bancroft, publisher, buys authoritative financial 
articles, 500 to 2500 words in length, paying on 
publication. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church Street, New 
York, pays a minimum of % cent a word, photos 
50 cents to $1, on publication, for items of inter- 
est to the transportation field—railways, motor 
trucks, warehouses, etc.—according to C. M. Bon- 
nell, Jr., president. 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Motorboat, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, now 
published purely as a trade journal, is edited by 


Gerald T. White, who writes: “We are in con- 
stant need of technical articles which will help 
the boat or engine builder, the boat repairman or 
the boat and accessory dealer to do his business 
more profitably. Such articles, however, must be 
written by experts and must be of absolutely the 
highest quality of technical accuracy. This almost 
makes it necessary for the writer to be intimately 
and professionally connected with the motor boat 
industry. On the other hand, we are in constant 
need of news items. It is almost impossible to 
conceive of our having too many of them. We 
would like to have a regular news item from every 
motor boating center in the United States. For 
such material we pay a minimum rate of 1 cent 
a word, but as a rule the average comes nearer 
5 cents a word. This news matter must be ac- 
curate, timely, and expressed tersely. It should 
cover new incorporations in the motor boat busi- 
ness, mention orders received, changes in person- 
nel, improvements in factories, announcements of 
new models, and general matters of interest to 
the industry. We haven’t the slightest use for 
material intended for boat owners. We want no 
yacht club news, no racing reports, no stories 
about cruises nor information on how the ama- 
teur can do this or that. To any news writer 
who reads THE Autuor & JourNALIsT, I can only 
say that I challenge him to send in good mate- 
rial that will not be used, for I do not know of 
any publication that uses as high a percentage of 
material as Motor Boat. Payment is directly after 
publication and has never been held up for a day.’ 

Sanitary & Heating Age, 239 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, Clyde Jennings, editor, reports 
that it is not now in the market for manuscripts. 
All manuscripts submitted recently have been “re- 
turned without criticism.” 

Janitation, 406 Colby-Abbot Building, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is running almost entirely to technical 
material, according to C. Kratsch, publisher. 

“Owing to the present business depression, our 
editorial appropriation has been greatly reduced 
and we are unable to accept any more paid con- 
tributions for the time being,” wrote Keith F. 
Warren, publisher of The Bankers Magazine, 71 
Murray Street, New York, to a contributor. 


Roy C. Denney, for some time editor of Cleaning 
& Dyeing World, St. Louis, has resumed editorship 
of National Cleaner & Dyer, 521 Fifth Avenué 
New York, which publication he previously edit 
for many years. 
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UZZELL ADVISOR TO HOLLYWOOD 


_. picture companies with the advent of sound faced new and complicated prob- 
lems. The forward-looking leaders in the industry felt the need, as never before, of 
expert literary guidance. Harold Lloyd was the first of these to realize the new opportunities 
in the new art. 

When in New York last year, Mr. Lloyd consulted Mr. Uzzell on some of the basic 
problems of the script for his next picture. Later Mr. Lloyd had Mr. Uzzell come to Holly- 
wood, and again Mr. Uzzell, as literary advisor, sat in with Mr. Lloyd and his executives. 
The picture then begun will be having its first showings under the title, “Feet First,” about 
the time this issue of The Author & Journalist appears. 

The technical knowledge sought by Mr. Lloyd in Mr. Uzzell has been available to novel- 
ists and story writers for some eleven years. Every year finds more novels and stories pub- 
lished by authors who owe their professional training to Mr. Uzzell’s patient and expert 
instruction. 

Ambitious students of painting go to the Art Students League in New York, students 
of music go to the Juilliard Institute, students of writing go to Mr. Uzzell. His training 
will cost you less, much less, than training for the arts of painting or music, or the profes- 
sions of Jaw or medicine. You can study with him here in New York or at home if you wish. 

Write for the booklet, “How I Work With Writers.” If you set forth your problems 
in a letter, you'll receive a prompt letter of candid advice. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of Stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 
FREE MARKETING SERVICE! FOR more than twenty-five years this organization has 

been assisting writers to perfect and to make salable 
their work, and hundreds of appreciative letters in our files 
testify that our correspondents have ‘‘arrived.’’ We offer com- 
petent assistance in the criticism, revision and marketing of 
manuscripts. We invite inquiries as to our methods of work. 


The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less...$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words.$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words. 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words.. 3.75 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. 
Special rate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 

TYPING—50c a thousand words. With carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, editing, or rewriting if required, will be charged 
for according to the character and extent of the work. 

No Correspondence Course, but a very special low rate 
for manuscripts to a total of 30,000 words (one or sev- 
eral), to be submitted during a period of six months. Ask 
for particulars. 


I ACCEPT STORIES for marketing, if sal- 
able, revise if warranted, pay all expenses, for 
10% commission on sales. Reading-criticism 
fee of $1.00 charged on unsalable stories, under 
10,000 words. If I find them salable, THIS 
FEE IS REFUNDED and service costs noth- 
ing. No stories read unless accompanied by 
$1.00 fee. I’ve sold more than 125 stories to 
Ace-High, Cowboy Stories, Lariat, Wild West, 
War Stories—many others. References: Dante 
Bank, editors of above magazines. Try me out 
with a sample story! 


CHARLES PENVIR GORDON 


Dante, Virginia 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises 
but desire really professional instruction, sympa- 
thetic frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher 
with a thorough knowledge that does not have to 
rely upon endless technicalities and formal rules. 
Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, Mc- 
Clure’s, Delineator, etc.), he is particularly known 
as friend, helper and developer of new writers. His 
two books on fiction writing are standard; he has 
gg his own fiction ability, Individual instruction 
a Ai no classes, no set courses, no assistants. No 
Ps €ting—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full 
ime for best Tesults. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
— on is made of “one-man” courses, the 
- Se in each case being entirely dependent upon 
@ needs of that case. Write for booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 


TEXTBOOKS FOR WRITERS: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship....... $3.00 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts............-+.. 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) ...........+56.- 2.50 
Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language........ 2.15 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ............++++ 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) ...........++ 1.75 
S6 Dramatic Situations: 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) .............e0.- 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters CWimSlOw) 

Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation ..........++.+++ 70 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) ...........06- 65 
TRO Way THUG 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors, 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
6 Alexander Building Franklin, Ohio 
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Are You a Writer of Salable Fiction) 
. Fifth Article of This Series 


fiction, but are unable to produce salable fic- 

tion steadily. There are some who sell prac- 
tically all they write, but are not content with the 
type of market reached and want to sell to more 
discriminating magazines. Such writers generally 
recognize the value of training of a specialized 
type. 

They know that grades on assignments would 
be an insult to their intelligence and experience. 
They know that an academical discussion of the 
technique of Poe, De Maupassant and other famous 
authors might be interesting, but isn’t worth a 
tinker’s dam to them in practical results. 

What they want is straightforward training, 
personal attention to their own problems and the 
guidance of an instructor who is himself an au- 
thor and who knows writing from all angles. 

The realization of this ideal is to be found in The 
Simplified Training Course. The ideal instructor, 
such as experienced writers seek, is to be found 
in David Raffelock, director of the Simplified 
Training Course. His published stories and articles 
are appearing in contemporary magazines; he has 
been a newspaper man, trade journal editor, 
house-organ editor, and editor of a famous liter- 
ary magazine. He is a lecturer of note and is in- 
ternationally famous as an instructor who has 
trained more men and women for successful au- 
thorship than any other. 

Writers of experience and discrimination recog- 
nize in The Simplified Training Course and David 
Raffelock the combination needed to bring them 
success. When such experienced and noted writ- 
ers as Arthur Guy Empey, Peggy Gaddis, John 
Hamlin, and others wanted training, they enrolled 
for the Simplified Training Course. They knew it 
would give them the most modern and efficient 
training available. 

Certainly what successful writers say of the 
Simplified Training Course is important to every 
writer. It is a guarantee of its unquestioned 
worth. Quoted below are fiction writers whose 
stories are to be found in the current magazines. 
Many names are very prominent. Most of these 
are men and women who are successful today by 
virtue of the S. T. C. training they have had. 
The following list is by no means complete. And 
it is also interesting to note that all of the com- 
ments below were sent informally when assign- 
ments were submitted. They were not written in 
the nature of an endorsement, but simply as a per- 
sonal expression of approval to their instructor: 


Famous, Prolific Author 

“T have been selling fiction to Short Stories, Black 
Mask, Frontier, Real Detective Tales, Detective Fiction 
Weekly and others. I wanted the S. T. C. because I 
thought it would benefit me greatly, regardless of the 
fact that I had enjoyed considerable success in the maga- 
zine field already. I still think so. I am quite positive 
it will be invaluable to me. I need the course, and 
shall finish it.’”—Edward Parrish Ware, Noel, Mo. 

Contributor to Elks, Women’s Magazines, Etc. 


“Tt has been a great pleasure to work with you, Mr. 
Raffelock, and I am honestly sorry that assignment 109 
is the end. Believe me, your part in my success is fully 
appreciated.’”—Cushing Wright, St. Paul, Minn. 

Prolific Writer of Love Stories 

“The Simplified Training Course has taught me to think 
and to make my stories salable. Am just as enthusiastic 
as ever about the S. T. C.”—Beatrice K. Buck, McKees- 


port, Pa. 
Contributor to Movie Magazines, Other Publications 
“The problem-and-solution phase of technique that I 
learned in the first lesson of the S. T. C. has been re- 
sponsible for every sale I’ve made. More than anything 
else it has helped me in turning out comedy scenarios. 
Made recent sales to Ace-High, Rangeland Love Stories, 
Weird Tales, Movie Romances and Detective Dragnet.” 
—Hal K. Wells, Hollywood, Calif. 
Versatile Author of All Types of Stories 
“My name appeared on the bookstalls in August 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Ace-High, Real Detective Tales 
—and off the bookstalls in a number of other magazines. 


are many writers who have sold some 


J am convinced that if a writer is trained by t 
C. he will succeed.”—Alfred I. Tooke, 


Successful All-Fiction Writer 
“The taking of the Simplified Training Course has 


been of benefit to me in speeding up the action of my 
stories and in being shown the importance of getting 
into the story without preliminaries. I shall review the 
lessons constantly, and I believe that my future writing 
will show improvement for having taken the course,’— 
Frank Dorrence Hopley, New York City. 


Detective Story Writer 


“TTave just sold two stories to Detective Fiction Week. 
ly. Sold two long stories to True Detective Mysteries, 
In the July issue of that magazine was a lovely edi. 
torial by George William Wilder about my forthcoming 
‘lands Up! which is to appear in the November issue. 
‘Kidnapped’ will come out later. So you see, I’m not 
flattering the 5S. T. C. when I say it has helped me. For 
one thing it provides that absolute necessity—‘writing 
atmosphere,’ which is often so hard to manufacture in 
one’s imagination.’”’—Madeline K. Hannah (Madeline Kel- 
ly), Los Angeles, Calif. 


Contributor to Liberty, Other Leading Magazines 


_ “Just a note to tell you the good news. Before fin- 
ishing assignment five, I had sold two stories based on 
the 3S. 7. C. training. late, I’ve been having more 
success. Last week brought two checks, one from Lib- 
erty and the other from West. Of the last eight written 
five sold on the first trip out. My investment in the S. 
T. C. is certainly paying dividends.”--Sam H. Day, New 
York City. 
Prolific Action-Story Writer 


“Just a word to let you know that I believe the Sim- 
plified Training Course has helped me to land more often. 
Since enrolling in the S. T. C. I have sold more short- 
stories and serials than before. Naturally I am _ very 
thankful to you and the S. T. I know I will get 
much good from the remaining lessons.’”—Al P. Nelson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Author of Many Distinctive Stories 


_ “You may be interested to know that since enrolling 
in the Simplified Training Course I have placed stories 
and articles in  Photoplay, Holland’s, Prize Stories, 
Miraculous Medal Magazine, etc. Also a book of my 
poems is to be published.”—Vesta Wills Hancock, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Consistent Contributor to Many Leading 
Magazines 

“You carefully pointed out wherein the ‘suspense’ and 
the ‘action’ stories, submitted for the S. T. C., would fail 
to appeal to editors. Both stories promptly sold after 
I revised them according to your suggestions. That was 
certainly constructive criticism. I am now a regular 
contributor to four great magazine groups. Wishing you 
ever-increasing prosperity in your splendid work.”—Latt 
K. Norris, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Featured Contributor to Western Magazines 

“This is more or less of a red letter day for me, and 
I cannot help sharing the news with you. My story, ‘The 
Masquerade,’ written for the S. T. C. as the mystery 
story assignment, has been accepted for Detective Fiction 
Weekly. As this is the first mystery story I have writ- 
ten and sold, and as it is also the first sale I have beet 
able to make to this market, you will understand my 
elation. My winter season has started out very well in 
deed. This month I have sold stories to Ace-High, 
Ranch Romances, and to Young’s, in addition to the 
mystery yarn. The sale of ‘The Masquerade’ is another 
credit to you and your course. Surely I never made 3 
better investment!”’—James W. Routh, San Diego, ‘ 


Regular Contributor to Street & Smith, Etc. 
“I must admit that there is more to a story than 
ever realized before and I can readily see that after 
fiction writing is a matter of technique as taught in your 
lesson groups. Several of my acquaintances around here 
have the writing fever. I shall make it a point to re 
ommend that they enroll for the S. T. C._ I am_ boost: 
ing for the course all I can.”—John Paul Jones, Cinci 

nati, Ohio. ° 
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Western and Sport Story Writer 


“Here you are: Two sales out of assignment 5, the 
first time the student is asked to ‘step out on his own 
hook,’ so to speak. The course is paid for twice out 
of the very first chance the student gets to show what 
he has leartied from the first four assignments! Had 
the thrill recently of seeing three of my stories in a 
single issue of a Western magazine. Two of these were 
written mainly from information obtained from the first 
lesson group of the S. T. Five other sales just 
made are due to information absorbed from this group. 
To start a fellow selling right now, the S. C. is hard 
to trim!”—Ernie Phillips, Monrovia, Calif. 

Very Successful Writer of Action Stories 

“J was looking over some of the previous lessons last 
night and it struck me that many stories which I have 
sold had their first inception in some assignment. I 
didn’t realize this quite so much until I put down the 
last period on old Assignment 109—the last of the bunch. 
I can tell you now that I started your course with some 
skepticism. I had been in the newspaper game for sev- 
eral years, was a fair feature writer, had sold some sto- 
ries and had taken other courses. 

“It is my belief that the work I did for you (or you 
made me do) opened up writing for me. It drilled me 
in fundamentals that a man often reads about but sel- 
dom practices. I had to write them because I had paid 
for the course. Along about assignment four, I was 
using the formula given in assignment two for every 
story. Such drill, I found, brought me to the point 
where I didn’t need to do so much scratch work. 

“To date, I have written and sold eighty short-stories. 
When I started the S. T. C. my record was about twen- 
ty. 1 have made three first-class publishing houses since 
I started the course. I expect to make more. I can 
see nothing else on the horizon to thank except the 
course and your own good guidance.”—William F. Bragg, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Contributor to All Detective Magazines 

“I have been selling stories consistently. I have rec- 
ommended the S. T. C. to a number of my friends. Every 
story that doesn’t sell violates some principle laid down 
in the course. There are some writers of genius that 
do not see the necessity for a course; claim they can 
sell without it. I, too, sold stories before I had your 
training. But the difference is that in those days, I 
wrote ten times as many for every one I sold. Now I 
save my time and energy, quit hit-and-miss methods, 
use the S. T. C. technique, and write less but sell more.’ 
—Glenn G. Gravatt, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A New Star-Writer 

“I haven’t sent in assignments for some time, for one 
mighty good reason—the course has already helped me 
so much that sales keep coming, and I naturally keep 
grinding away to keep up with my markets. know 
you will be glad to learn that every story written for 
the course, or developed from a plot or other assign- 
ment, has found a ready sale. That’s practical train- 
Ca and results in plenty.”—Hal Davenport, Denver, 

lo. 

up, Contributor to Love-Story Market 

I'm ashamed of myself for not having sent in an 
assignments for so long, but the effect of three quic 
sales in one month set me to writing and submitting 
manuscripts rompers: 3 so that I felt I couldn’t spare the 
time for proper study. However, I am now at the point 
where I feel that additional training is absolutely neces- 
a | if I would go on instead of down. 

feel sure that you will be interested to know 

that after revising the story submitted for the last as- 
signment of the Second Lesson Group along the lines 
you suggested, it sold to All-Story Magazine, just eight 
ys after it was mailed. I can’t praise the S. T. C. 
too extravagantly !’—Gene Gaddis, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Successful Action-Story Writer 
‘ Although I have reached a point where over half of 
a, Stories are acceptances, I have come to the realiza- 
‘on that I need the Simplified Training Course. I know 
thes make it pay me immediate ‘dividends. I selected 
Sivores T. iC. alter a careful scrutiny of courses highly 
vertised.”"—Wm. A. Burnson, Duluth, Minn. 

PP results cannot be accidental. Such un- 
Writene praise must be deserved. Experienced 
bo a those who may be skeptical of the 
Professional, personal training, such as 
ing Co secured only through The Simplified Train- 
let. — are invited to send for the free book- 
will be © Way Past the Editor.” Any questions 

personally answered by the Registrar. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
CHAMPA sTREET DENVER, COLORADO 


Miniature Golf Management, 312 E. Twelfth 
Street, Los Angeles, is a new bi-weekly magazine 
of the Keystone Publishing Company, going to 
golf-course owners and managers. Michael J. 
Phillips, editor, writes: “Material for us should 
be brief and should stick to facts entirely—facts 
which are of interest to course managers, and 
which, if possible, have a national application. We 
are interested in the description of new courses 
only insofar as unique ideas may be used by 
other courses. Money-saving ideas, new ways to 
attract patrons, or news of new legislation with 
regard to miniature golf, are acceptable. Pay- 
ment for material, as with our other publications, 
is at 34 cent per word, on publication. Contri- 
butions for our other magazines, Western Truck 
Owner, West Coast Druggist, Western Decorator, 
and Western Paint Review, should follow the 
same general requirements as for Miniature Golf 
Management. We are not after local color, or 
stories which praise any particular firm or per- 
son, except as they apply to the creation of a new 
idea. New merchandising plans are particularly 
acceptable. Contributions for all publications ex- 
cept Miniature Golf Management should be con- 
fined to the Western states.” 

Transportation, 412 W. Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles, uses material on transportation, steam and 
electric railways; automotive, trucks and pdssen- 
ger busses; air transport; harbor improvements; 
any speed records of fine passenger lines on the 
Pacific or Atlantic, but no lake ships. Accurate 
fillers of 100 to 250 words touching the indus- 
tries named, are used, also human-interest stories 
about executives in these industries, but it is best 
to query first on such material. No _ technical 
articles are used unless read and approved by 
some responsible officer of the road concerned, or 
unless original with the author, who must be an 
accredited engineer. The magazine is much over- 
stocked at present. “We are eager for good 
photos—clean and sharp,” writes Charles Dillon, 
managing editor. Payment is soon after publi- 
cation at a trifle over 1 cent a word. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, wants “stories and articles that provide 
thrills and action, experiences and sensations that 
will interest the aviation enthusiast. Fiction is not 
acceptable. Popular aviation mechanics and un- 
usual designs and contrivances also are required. 
Briefs should run from 100 to 800 words; ar- 
ticles 1500 to 3500,” writes B. G. Davis, editor. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, 326 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Lyman M. Forbes, editor, is 
especially interested in articles on financing and 
remodeling. It is also in the market for articles 
about unusual and successful advertising, selling, 
and merchandising plans of retail lumber dealers. 
Payment is made on publication at 1 cent per 
word, $1 for photos, diagrams, ads, forms, etc. 

Silk, 90 William Street, New York, J. W. Stan- 
ley, editor, uses only technical articles on the silk 
industry. 
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COLORADO TYPIST 
Letter-perfect typing for writers everywhere. Short- 
stories, 50c per 1000 words; discount on longer mate- 
rial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


G. I. HANEY 
2538 Elm Street Denver, Colorado 
Phone York 6232-R 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has special facilities 
for authoritative book criticism and marketing help. 
Criticism fee, $6.50 for first 10,000 words, plus 40c for each 
additional thousand words above 10,000. Literary revision 
with typing, $2.00 per thousand words. Letter-perfect typ- 
ing, 75c per thousand words. All book manuscripts, with 
fee and return postage, should be addressed to Willard E. 
Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, The Author & Journal- 
ist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


AUTHORS 


COLLIER & DAVIS Criticism 
732 Western Pacific Bldg. it: Revision 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Advice 
Send for Circular Research 


Articles dealing with department store trade, 
but written in the manner of a consumer publica- 
tion, are in demand by the new Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, 239 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
C. K. McDurmut, Jr., managing editor, writes: 
“Articles must have an interest aside from that 
of usefulness. For the merchandising division, 
how articles are needed, but the how must be told 
interestingly.” Dry Goods Economist offers a 
market for better than ordinary writers who can 
treat merchandising subjects in a large and inter- 
esting way. Regular rate of payment is 1%4 cents 
a word, but for the kind of stuff that just hits, 
if kept down to less than 1500 words, a special rate 
is paid. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has plenty of material on hand and arranged for, 
according te the editors. 


Science and Invention, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, is now edited by Joseph H. Krause, who 
succeeds Murray Godwin. It uses articles cover- 
ing all fields of scientific achievement, illustrated 
and written in popular style. Scientific research, 
exploration, newest discoveries, straight features, 
how-to-make-it articles, chemical and physical ex- 
periments are included in its scope. Articles 
should not be too technical, or beyond the com- 
prehension of the average man interested in sci- 
ence. Preferred lengths, up to 2000 words, with 
many photographs. Payment is at 1 to 2 cents 
a word, $3 to $5 for photos, on publication. 


Antiques, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, edited 
by Homer Eaton Keyes, requires specific discus- 
sions, authoritatively written, 1500 to 2000 words 
in length, offering new information on some as- 
pect of antique collecting. Payment is on publi- 
cation at 1% to 2 cents per word. 
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Although Western Highways Builder, 393 W 
Second Street, Los Angeles, has its own corps 
of correspondents and is pretty well stocked up, 
Howard B. Rose, editor, writes, “We could use 
short engineering articles, preferably signed by 
engineers, on heavy construction. Also a few ar- 
ticles on the business phase of contracting. All 
material should have a Western construction field 
as a background.” Payment is made on publica- 
tion at % cent up. 

Chain Store Management, 1114 E. Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles, is a chain magazine, inter- 
ested only in food marketing, and reaching head- 
quarters of all recognized food chains in the 
United States. H. H. Lestico, editor, reports; 
“We are in the market for authentic lively articles 
of interest to the personnel in any department of 
the food chain store field. Articles should run 
1000 to 1500 words in length. We are glad to 
have photographs with such stories as lend them- 
selves to illustration. Short fillers, giving unusual 
angles of chain food store operation, are often 
considered. We pay 1% cents a word on publica- 
tion; $2.50 each for photographs.” 

W. V. McLaughlin, editor of The Jobber's 
Salesman, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in- 
forms the department editor that he is not pur- 
chasing articles to any great extent at the present 
time. In explanation, he writes: “We have em- 
ployed a staff of field editors who are now han- 
dling material of this nature for us along a regu- 
lar editorial plan. We are always glad, however, 
to read over any manuscripts, but I appreciate 
the fact that it is discouraging to writers to have 
them returned so frequently. Therefore, I will ask 
you to mention that there is a very small market, 
at least at the present time, for outside articles 
for The Jobber’s Salesman.” 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, states that it is “filled up” for the present. 

Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas, Tex., M. Cousins, editor, writes: 
“We own now more articles than we can find 
room to print.” 

Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Iil., a month 
ly magazine devoted to illustrated 300 to 500-word 
articles on successful selling methods employed 
by hatcheries, is now edited by Roland C. Hart- 
man, who succeeds O. A. Hanke. It pays for ma- 
terial on acceptance at from ¥% to 2 cents a word. 

The files of Western Plumbing and Heating 
Journal, 369 Pine Street, San Francisco, are more 
than filled up to the first of the year, according 
to H. T. Sherriff, editor. 

The Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, informs a contributor that it will not be 
in the market for further material for a number 
of months. 

Hunting and Fishing, and National Sportsman, 
108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, edited by W. 
L. Foster, are not in the market for material 0 
any kind at present. 
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